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Military hero of anti-Fascist, anti-Communist wars 


leads his party to record triumph in elections 


Greece Chooses 


Its 


wn Ike’ 


By George Martin 


HE PARALLELS between the Greek 
Wached election of November 16 
and our own on November 4 are 
obvious and striking. In both cases, 
a leading military figure was elected 
by a large majority to his nation’s 
highest office for a four-year period. 
In both cases, popular pressure for 
“a change,” for a brand-new setting 
of the political scene, has voted into 
office an administration which may 
be hard put to live up to the high 
hopes of its supporters and of 
friendly onlookers. 

Field Marshal Alexander Papagos 
is the Greek Eisenhower, the national 
hero of the day largely because of 
his excellent record during World 
War II. Under his command, the 
Greek Army withstood the invasion 
of Mussolini’s armies through Al- 
bania; it took combined German- 
Italian forces to subdue Greece. Like 
Eisenhower, Marshal Papagos for 
years resisted efforts to enter politics. 
Over and over again, through the 
postwar years, Papagos was urged to 
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lend himself to a movement that 
might unite Greece, and overcome the 
curse of the postwar governmental 
coalitions that managed to please 
hardly anyone. 

After the war, the Greek political 
scene was organized in much the 
same way it had been before the pre- 
war dictatorship by John Metaxas. 
The two leading parties were the 
Populists, led by Constantine Tsal- 
daris, and the Liberals, led by Sopho- 
cles Venizelos. The Populists gov- 
erned, through successive coalition 
arrangements, until 1951. They were 
decisively beaten when, at the most 
recent national elections, the Veni- 
zelos Liberals teamed up with Gen- 
eral Nicholas Plastiras and his Pro- 
gressive Union of the Center. known 
by its initials as EPEK. Plastiras be- 
came Premier, and this month’s elec- 
tion was in some respects a personal 
contest between the two military men 
—Papagos and Plastiras. 

Plastiras, aging and ailing, is a 
florid-faced man with a white handle- 
bar moustache; Papagos is thin- 
faced, ascetic-looking, severe. Plas- 
tiras has a long career of political 
undertakings, but somehow has never 





MARSHAL ALEXANDER PAPAGOS 


emerged as a three-dimensional per- 
sonality. His vacillations, particularly 
in dealing with the Communists, did 
not inspire the solid confidence which 
the Greek voters this time wished to 
bestow on their nation’s leadership. 

When the final returns were in, 
they showed that the Plastiras-Veni- 
zelos coalition had won only 36 per 
cent of the votes, and only 62 of the 
300 seats in Parliament. Pro-Commu- 
nists, while failing to win a single 
seat, retained their voting strength of 
10 per cent. 


RECORD TRIUMPH 
Marshal Papagos’s Greek Rally, 


on the other hand, scored the greatest 
Parliamentary triumph known to 
Greece since 1928, when the great 
Liberal leader, Eleutherios Venizelos 
(father of the present chief), was 
swept into office. The Papagos forces 
got a full 49.6 per cent of the popu- 
lar vote and 238 seats in Parliament. 
King Paul promptly called upon the 
Marshal to form a cabinet. 

In the last election, on September 
9, 1951, the Plastiras-Venizelos forces 
had received 42 per cent of the vote 
and more than half of the seats in 
Parliament. 

While Plastiras may have been in 
and out of politics almost too much, 
Papagos still has to prove his mettle 
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as a civilian executive. Greeks are no 
less reluctant to place their faith in 
military men than are Americans. 
However, both people have shown 
that they can overcome this reluct- 
ance when they feel that something 
tangible may be gained from the 
choice of a military figure enjoying 
high prestige. 

Marshal Papagos was elected as 
leader of the Greek Rally, a com- 
paratively new grouping established 
exclusively to accommodate his per- 
sonality and conceptions. Envisaged 
as a Wide movement, rather than as 
a traditional party, the Rally comes 
closer to the pattern of the two major 
American parties than anything seen 
before on the Greek political scene. 
The Rally is made up of diverse ele- 
ments, ranging through many colors 
of the political spectrum. It has 











tagonists see Spyros Markezinis as 
the Svengali to a Papagos-Trilby; 
this is rather a compliment to Mr. 
Markezinis, but doubtless exagger- 
ates his influence on the Marshal. 
Papagos himself has thus far been 
a man of very definite ideas, of al- 
most rigid pride, both solid and 
stolid. This was dramatized two 
years ago, when he found himself 
in disagreement with King Paul, and 
subsequently retired from military 
life to enter the political arena. The 
incident was later much regretted by 
supporters of both Papagos and the 
Palace. At its root was, it appears, 
a clash between two proudly inde- 
pendent men: the one a great mili- 
tary figure, the other a royal ruler. 
In retrospect, the incident seems 
trivial, but it may have left a residual 
feeling which must be taken into ac- 
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Key figures—Venizelos (left) and Plastiras (center) of 


old cabinet; U.S. envoy Peurifoy, pleased with result. 


‘among its leading figures two well- 
known men, Panayotis Kanellopoulos 
and Spyros Markezinis. 

Mr. Kanellopoulos is widely re- 
spected for his integrity and academ- 

A. soft-spoken, 
slender, white-haired man, he is a 
person of graces rarely found in pro- 
fessional politicians, and lends the 

Greek Rally intellectual stature and a 
knowledge of the world that may be 
much needed in the next four years. 

Mr. Markezinis, small and dark- 
haired, is an energetic idea man. To 

a high degree, the organizational con- 
cept of the Rally is his creation. He 
broke with the Populists several years 
ago to form his own group, the New 
Party, before joining Papagos. An- 
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count. The between 
Papagos and the Palace centered 
around military appointments which 
King Paul favored and Papagos did 
not approve, as well as Palace ap- 
pointments which ran into sharp ob- 
jections from the Marshal. 

As Premier, Mr. Papagos will 
have to work closely with King Paul 
and the Palace staff. Possibly, the 
earlier incident will have brought 
home to both men that areas of 
authority should be respected, and 
that constitutional delineation be- 
tween Palace and Government execu- 
tive forms the best barrier against 
misunderstandings or disagreements. 

The Papagos-Palace feud was 
viewed with dismay by American of- 
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ficials in Athens, concerned with a 
maximum of Greek administrative 
stability and the most efficient use of 
American military and economic aid. 
Dispatches from the Greek capital 
suggest that the U.S. Embassy, un- 
officially, was pleased with the Papa- 
gos election because it promises the 
stability which has been lacking since 
the end of the war. 


NEW STAGE FOR U.S. 

With Papagos as Premier, U.S.- 
Greek relations are likely to enter a 
new stage—particularly as the Wash- 
ington administration is also chang- 
ing hands. American aid was prob- 
ably decisive in preventing a Com- 
munist victory in the civil war that 
raged from 1946 to 1949, Since then, 
the amount of aid has been trimmed 
down; the emphesis of the Mutual 
Security Administration’s program 
for Greece has been more and more 
on projects that will help Greece help 
itself. 

The reduced aid should have cer- 
tain constructive side-results. Above 
all, it may lead to a trimming-down 
of the staffs of the American mis- 
sions in Greece. These staffs, quite 
conspicuous in such a small country, 
have not always shown the sensitivity 
and tact required in serving in a na- 
tion of great tradition and sophisti- 
cation. A smaller core of well-trained, 
mature, competent American officials 
might do more to serve both Greek 
and American interests than a large 
group ranging from the studious to 
the know-nothings, from the well- 
mannered to the boorish. 

The question of a new American 
Ambassador will also come up. 
All in all, the successive U.S. Am- 
bassadors have served both nations 
well. Mr. John Peurifoy is the cur- 
rent envoy, but is likely to move to a 
new assignment next year. One pos- 
sible successor, and a man highly 
regarded in Greece, is General James 
Van Fleet, due to retire from the 
Army soon. Before taking over the 
Korea command, it was Van Fleet 
who directed the U.S. military mis- 
sion to Greece—and who did a good 
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GREECE cownvere 


job, both diplomatically and mili- 
tarily. General Van Fleet got along 
well with the Greeks, and they re- 
spected his forthright but courteous 
approach, 

The possible selection of another 
military man for the Athens Embassy 
has legitimate strategic-political foun- 
dations. The threat of a recurrence 
of the Communist uprising remains 
constant and distinct. The Commu- 
nists, during the election, supported 
the so-called Union of the Democratic 
Left, known by its initials as EDA. In 
spite of the sweeping Papagos vic- 
tory, it should not be ignored that 
EDA received about 10 per cent of 
the popular vote 


entirely too much, 
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the electoral college “winner-take-all” 
principle of the U.S. Presidential elec- 
tions), EDA has failed to win any 
representation whatever in Parlia- 
ment. But the size of its popular vote 
is ominous, and the militant Commu- 
nist broadcasts are a daily incitement 
to subversive activity and insurrec- 
tion. The appointment of a man like 
Van Fleet would dramatize America’s 
continued interest in the security of 
Greece. 

With the falling off of U.S. aid, 
the Papagos administration will find 
its greatest challenge in the problem 
of stabilizing the Greek economy. 
This challenge is intensely serious. 
The Field Marshal, immediately fol- 





Roya, Famity—King Paul (shown with Queen Frederika and children) quarreled with 


Papagos in 1951, causing the 
it would seem, in a nation that has 
only recently survived a Communist- 
instigated civil war of disastrous 
proportions. 

There is also strong evidence that 
the Communists managed to infiltrate 
the Plastiras party, although in pub- 
lic they hurled accusations at the 
Plastiras’s 


party’s leader. amnesty 


program permitted Communists to 


run for Parliamentary posts on the 


EDA ticket, supported by the Com- 
munist underground “Free Greece” 
radio, which is believed to have its 
Under the 


majority system of voting (much like 


transmitter in Rumania. 


Marshal 


to quit the Army and enter politics 
lowing his electoral victory, said: 
“The new four-year period starting 
tonight shall be an era of constructive 
work. Greece will once more answer 
the call of other free nations who 
fought for democracy and freedom.” 

This call for constructive work is 
eminently needed, at a time when 
Greece seems to wish so much for its 
own spiritual and economic regen- 
eration. The challenge is doubly 
great, because there can be no turn- 
ing back to the coalitions of yester- 
year. Many Greek voters doubtless 
cast their ballots with the feeling: 
“Very well, this is our last chance.” 


After Papagos, there can be no re 
turn to the familiar faces of Vep. 
izelos, Tsaldaris, etc. The game of 
musical chairs is over; the merry. 
go-round has broken down for good, 
Plastiras did not even win a seat in 
Parliament. Venizelos is said to be 
so dispirited and apathetic that his 
bridge game, at which he is a cham. 
pion, is below par. The old familiar 
faces are fading into the background. 

To a high degree, Papagos may 
rely on the ideas of such men a 
Kanellopoulos and Markezinis. Dur. 
ing the past five years, Markezinis 
has drawn up a series of plans de. 
signed to bolster the economi 
strength of Greece. The country’: 
rapidly increasing population is 
straining the nation’s resources enor- 
mously. Like Japan and Italy, two 
other nations that have kept ahead of 
population pressures through US. 
aid, Greece must strive hard to over- 
take its birth rate with increased pro- 
duction. 


PIN-POINT AID 


Among the most worthwhile U.S- 
supported projects in Greece are those 
of which little has been written: 
geological exploration, surveys of 
hydro-electric power potential, new 
industries, increased tourist trade, 
fish farming and refrigeration, new 
agricultural and industrial produc 
tion methods. The pattern of pir 
pointed aid, rather than of wholesale 
application of funds, is likely to be 
the most useful for Greece’s economic 
future; it is also likely to mesh quite 
well with the thinking of men like 
Markezinis. 

All told, the Papagos election gives 
Greece its greatest chance of eco 
nomic-political stability in a gener 
tion—a generation that _ passed 
through the Metaxas dictatorship, the 
bitter years of World War II with 
their devastating Nazi occupation. 
the years of Communist-instigated 
civil war, and the successive coalition 
experiments. If ever a nation de 
served the chance of finding a new 
life in peace and stability, that 0 
tion is Greece in our time. 
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LMER Davis is my favorite news 
ceca But the other night 
he made a remark which has kept me 
awake when I should have been 
asleep. He had devoted his fifteen 
minutes to an account of General 
fisenhower’s landslide. Then, like so 
many other broadcasters and writers, 
he paid his tribute to Governor 
Stevenson—spoke of his charm, his 
wit, his sincerity, his deep wisdom. 
Then came his closing sentence, 
banging me over the head like a club. 
As I recall it, this is what Elmer 
Davis said: Stevenson 
talked sense to the American people 
aid he lost; perhaps no candidate 
wil dare to imitate him for a hun- 
dred years.” The other evening, at a 
party, a pretty girl put the same 
thought in different words. “Look,” 
she said, “if Adlai had been run- 
ning in England, he would have been: 
tleted; he is too good for us.” 

Both Mr. Davis and the girl at the 
party are profoundly wrong. The 
pint of their error is enormously 
important. What they are saying is 
that democracy is inevitably a fail- 
we. They think—or said impulsively 
without thinking—that the average 
citizen lacks the intelligence neces- 
‘ary to the appreciation of a first- 
lass man. 

I wish I had three or four hun- 
dred pages instead of one to devote 
to this subject. It seems to me that 
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By William E. Bohn 


Talking Sense 
To the Citizens 


the whole history of the United States 
—with England thrown in for good 
measure—proves that those of little 
faith are wrong. To make a con- 
vincing case, one would have to cover 
a wide range to take in our Presi- 
dents, our Congresses, our city gov- 
ernments. On this little page of mine, 
we can do no more than take a quick 
look at part of the field. Let us limit 
ourselves to the 32 men who have 
served as Presidents. 

Of these chief executives, the first 
six, from Washington to John Quincy 
Adams, were first-class men from 
practically every point of view. Think 
of such writers and thinkers as 
Jefferson and Madison playing their 
part in the hurly-burly of politics 
and standing up against the demands 
of the Presidency. One of them wrote 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the other authored a good part of 
the Federalist—pretty fair intellect- 
uals for common folks to appreciate. 
And the Adamses, too, stood reason- 
ably high in academic accomplish- 
ments and in the sort of stalwartness 
which prevented them from ever 
playing down to the lower impulses 
of the mob. All these men discussed 
public affairs before the public in a 
straightforward way. No matter how 
complicated foreign or domestic 
affairs might be, it never occurred 
to them that understanding was be- 
yond the range of the citizens. 

For obvious reasons, I shall leave 
Andrew Jackson out of this argu- 
ment. From Jackson to Lincoln, we 
had a rather second-rate lot. Our 


political machinery worked in such 
a way as not to throw the first-class 





men to the top. The voters cannot be 
blamed for this. But in the nomina- 
tion and election of Lincoln, the’ 
people passed their maturity test. 
Think of a mass of voters, many of 
whom were frontiersmen, electing the 
man who conducted the Union side 
of the Lincoln-Douglas debates! 

If Elmer Davis had lived in the 
1870s, I could understand his pessi- 
mism. But in 1884 came Grover 
Cleveland. He had none of Steven- 
son’s charm or wit. He was, in fact, 
rather gruff and awkward and for- 
bidding. But he was honest and trust- 
worthy and he talked straight sense. 
The people elected him twice. 

The surest evidence of capability 
for self-rule the voters gave was in 
the election of Woodrow Wilson. 
Wilson, like Cleveland, had none of 
the qualities which supposedly ap- 
peal to the common man. He was 
rather stiff and austere. In his public 
addresses and writings, he made a 
minimum of concession to the popu- 
lar taste. He talked straight eco- 
nomics or sociology or whatever it 
was he had on his mind, whether he 
was talking to a crowd of trade- 
union men or to a convention of col- 
lege professors. And he was twice 
elected President of the United States. 

The two Roosevelts, though very 
different, were basically alike in this 
respect. Neither of them was an in- 
tellectual, but both of them dwelt on 
the coasts of Intelligentsia. They 
recognized brains, gathered them in 
a circle and made use of them. Al- 
though both were master hands at 
appealing to assorted human motives, 
they often did talk straight sense. 
In electing them, the voters were far 
from showing lack of wisdom. 

In recent days, Wendell Willkie 
and Adlai Stevenson are two first- 
class men who have been turned 
down. In the case of Willkie, the 
people never had a fair chance. He 
started too late and died too soon. 
The tale of Stevenson is not yet end- 
ed. I shall wait with interest to hear 
Elmer Davis give his verdict of the 
popular performance in the election 
of 1956 or 1960. 








AFTER THE LOCAL ELECTIONS 
IN WEST GERMANY: 


The Nazis 
Did NOT Win 


By Norbert Muhlen 








HICH NEWSPAPER do you read? If it’s the New 

York Herald Tribune, you may have seen the 
headline on November 12: “McCloy Calls Nazi Revival 
Very Unlikely.” The story outlined the contents of John 
J. McCloy’s final report on his three years as U. S. High 
Commissioner for Germany. After evaluating the factors 
militating both for and against a Nazi revival in West 
Germany, McCloy concluded: “Nazism has less chance in 
my judgment of returning than at any time in recent 
German history.” 

In the New York Times that day, however, you were 
likely to be alarmed by a headline which read: “McCloy 
Warns of Perils,” and by a story which failed to mention 
McCloy’s final conclusion, omitted the positive factors 
in the West German situation which McCloy presented, 
and quoted McCloy’s report only on the negative features 
of West German life. The Times story was just one line 
shorter than the Tribune’s. There seems little doubt that 
Times readers were given a one-sided, inaccurate picture 
sharply at variance with McCloy’s actual views. 

On the preceding Sunday, November 9, the Times had 
sounded the tocsin with a lead story which warned: 
“Nazi Specter Stirs in German Rivalry Over Voting To- 
day.” The very next day, the specter materialized with a 
banner head: “Ex-Storm Troop Chief Wins Office in West 
German Vote.” This seemed highly alarming news. 

What really happened was rather different. Actually, 
the people in three of the nine states comprising the 
West German Federal Republic went to the polls to elect 
representatives to village, town and city councils, and to 
county and district assemblies. More than a hundred 
thousand men were elected that day. Among them was 
one Wilhelm Schepmann, a largely unknown man who 
had been “Chief of Staff” of the Nazi Storm Troopers at 
a time when that group had already lost standing in 
Hitler’s hierarchy. That such an apparently unrecon- 
structed Nazi should seek the public limelight and be 
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ADENAUER AND ACHESON: POLICIES UNDER FIRE 


made the spokesman of his town’s fellow-citizens was 
morally repulsive, indeed. So was the choice of two other 
pro-Nazis in the Lower Saxony city of Goettingen. But 
to deduce a nationwide trend from these events is tanta- 
mount to concluding that the election, say, of three Ku 
Klux Klanners to county office in Mississippi indicates 
an American swing to Ku Klux Klanism. 

That would be a rather absurd conclusion. Yet, ac: 
cording to the impression created by parts of the Amer- 
ican press, Schepmann was the actual winner of the West 
German elections. In point of fact, he was voted into 
municipal and district office in Gilfhorn by a plurality 
of one-third of the electorate. He received just about 
15,000 votes, on a day when almost 15 million ballots 
were cast. His voters represented one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of the total electorate. 

Schepmann’s voting district was in the state of Lower 
Saxony, which, like the similarly-structured state of 
Schleswig-Holstein (the two states combined represen! 
less than a fifth of the West German population), has 
consistently given neo-Nazis a far greater following than 
any other West German states. In 1951, the neo-Nazi 
Socialist Reich party in Lower Saxony polled 11 pet 
cent of the total vote, the peak of neo-Nazi strength. (In 
the southwestern state, of about equal population, it 
polled but 2.5 per cent this year.) 

What makes Lower Saxony, like Schleswig-Holstei, 
different and more sensitive to Nazi influences is popula 
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tion structure. First, it has an abnormally strong propor- 
tion of Eastern refugees who have no jobs, have not been 
integrated into the community, and, in many cases, live 
for long periods in desolate refugee camps. Many report- 
ers, including myself (see THE New LEADER, December 
18, 1950), warned of the danger these refugees would 
present if America continued to consider them an “ex- 
clusively German responsibility” and made no effort to 
help them. No such effort was made, and the refugees 
remain a source of neo-Nazi strength. Second, in Lower 
Saxony and Schleswig-Holstein, rural Protestant ele- 
ments are considerably stronger than elsewhere. In the 
rest of West Germany, rural Catholics and industrial city 
dwellers prevail—and these two groups have been shown 
to be much less nostalgic for Nazi days than have the 
rural Protestants. In this last election, neo-Nazi groups 
again failed to make headway outside of Lower Saxony. 

Exactly how well the neo-Nazis did cannot, however. 
be asserted in round numbers. For their party—the SRP 
—had been dissolved as subversive by the Federal and 
state governments, and so its followers either ran on 
purely local tickets or infiltrated the Refugee party (as 
Schepmann did) or, to a lesser extent, infiltrated other 
smaller rightist parties. There is another complication. 
On election eve, leaflets allegedly issued by the neo-Nazi 
SRP were distributed, counseling its friends to abstain 
from the balloting. Nevertheless, the actual participation 
in the elections hovered between 75 and 80 per cent—a 
record figure. 

To me, the only sensible gauge of neo-Nazi strength 
would be the votes given to three parties which, although 
they differ on many other issues, are undeniably strongly 
anti-Nazi in program, action and personnel. These are 
the Social Democratic party (SPD), the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union (CDU) and the small Center party. In 
North Rhine-Westphalia, the largest state of all, com- 
prising the Ruhr district and more than a fourth of the 
entire West German population, these three democratic 
anti-Nazi parties polled 78 per cent of the ballots. In the 
state of Rhine-Palatinate, they polled 79 per cent. In 
Lower Saxony, where such a computation cannot be 
made because only the SPD ran an independent, state- 
wide ticket, the SPD plus the parties of the Government 
coalition figures tend to overestimate neo-Nazi strength, 
because there are also substantial sectors of the Free 
Democratic party and the German party which are at 
least moderately anti-Nazi. Furthermore, the group 
closest to neo-Nazism still running openly in Lower 
Saxony, the German Reich party, polled 0.28 per cent at 
this year’s local elections, whereas it received 3.3 per cent 
last year. 

To sum up, the fears about a Nazi revival are under- 
standable, but not borne out by facts. The grisly exper- 
ience of Hitler’s Reich; the ardent anti-Nazism of the 
two strongest parties (the CDU in power, the SPD in 
Opposition), of the trade unions, the Catholic Church, 
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many Protestant leaders and a significant group of 
students and intellectuals; the lack of leadership, slogans 
and aggressiveness among the neo-Nazis—all these and 
other factors combine to make a Nazi comeback very 
unlikely in the foreseeable future. That a number of 
Nazis have survived should not be a surprise; after all, 
Hitler did rule the nation for twelve years. But Nazism 
has not returned as a significant political force in West 
Germany. 

What, then, is the meaning of the elections? Most 
German observers saw the balloting as a test of Chan- 
cellor Adenauer’s strength and of the popularity of his 
program of West German participation in European 
defense and in the Schuman Plan. The results showed 
to some degree a growing popular discontent with Aden- 
auer, but hardly a landslide against him. 

In populous North Rhine-Westphalia, right parties 
showed no gains over the 1950 Diet elections and the CDU 
decreased from 36.9 to 35.7 per cent, while the Social 
Democrats increased their strength from 32.3 to 36.2 
per cent. What apparently happened in this industrial 
region was that some Catholic trade unionists switched 
from the CDU to the anti-militarization SPD. In the 
Rhine-Palatinate states, the CDU lost votes again, this 
time to the Free Democratic party, a combination of old- 
time liberals and outspoken rightists and nationalists 
(the latter group in the ascendancy and about to take 
over the party.) In Lower Saxony, the CDU suffered its 
heaviest losses, and the SPD also lost a bit of its previous 
strength; here the gainers were the Refugee party and 
various local splinter groups. CDU losses in Lower Sax- 
ony came, to a large extent, because of local farmers’ 
fear of conscription. People who had not voted before 
(principally refugees) also went to the polls for the 
first time to express their general discontent. 

If the elections showed that Adenauer’s CDU, with 
its pro-Western policy, is losing popularity, they also 
showed that the Socialists do not have much of a 
chance to gain a clear majority at the nationwide elec- 
tions to the Bundestag tentatively scheduled for next 
June. The local elections indicate that the present Gov- 
ernment coalition still has enough strength to gain a 
majority, but that there are perils. With Adenauer’s 
party on the decline, the rather reactionary and national- 
ist elements which the CDU had to accept as coalition 
partners will now gain within the coalition. (As will be 
remembered, the Social Democrats were first approached 
by the CDU for a coalition, but refused, remembering 
their Weimar Republic disappointments.) What the local 
elections foreshadow is a strengthening of both Socialist 
and moderate rightist forces, which will make the ex- 
ecution of Adenauer’s European policy plans more diffi- 
cult but by no means impossible. The question of 


whether Adenauer can defeat the neutralist, anti-mili- 
tarist, isolationist sentiment among many Germans, both 
right and left, has not yet been answered. 





Simple balloting can't rule a United States of Europe 


UNITY IS MORE 
THAN ADDITION 


By Salvador de Madariaga 


A: A MILITARY PARADE, Napoleon 


received a petition from one of 
his faithful 


simply: 


grenadiers. It said 
“Name: Joseph Durand. 
Age: 53. Years of service: 35. Cam- 
paigns: 24. Wounds: 7. Children: 8. 
Total: 127. Asks for the Legion of 
Honor.” This story keeps coming to 
mind as one observes the evolu- 
tion toward European federation. 
For, as with the old grognard in the 
story, some of our federalist friends 
seem to think that integration is a 
matter of elementary addition. And, 
of course, it is not. 

Most Europists seem to have laid 
down as an axiom that “Europe 
Minor” or “Schumanland” is going 
to be endowed with two chambers, 
one of which will be elected by uni- 
versal and direct suffrage throughout 
the territory of the new federal union. 
In my opinion, this will make Europe 
Minor ungovernable and Europe 
Major unattainable. 

I am fully aware of the fact that 
to express an opinion contrary to the 
majesty and inviolability of univer- 
sal, direct suffrage is to court politi- 
cal ostracism. Nor do I overlook all 
there is to be said for a chamber 
elected simultaneously by direct, uni- 
versal suffrage throughout the federal 
territory; and, in particular, for the 
opportunity it would afford to edu- 
cate and prepare the national masses 
for European citizenship. Neverthe- 
less, I hold that the plan is disastrous 
for European integration in both its 
stages: the constitution and organ- 
ization of the “Schuman” nucleus 
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and the later incorporation into this 
nucleus of the remaining European 
countries. 

My first reason is that the par- 
liamentary system has never worked 
satisfactorily in the majority of 
European nations. I need not mention 
them, It is easier to name the na- 
tions in which it has worked: at 
most, Scandinavia and Britain. Swit- 
zerland has successfully adopted a 
system sui generis. But I do not 
think that anyone would care to dis- 
pute the statement that in not one 
single country of Schumanland has 
this system worked properly, except 
in Luxembourg (owing precisely to 
its smallness). Holland, an arguable 
case, has recently taken months to 
form a cabinet. 

Why this failure? Let me first 
make it quite clear that the first prin- 
ciple of all democratic, indeed civil- 
ized, communities is not in question: 
government by consent of the gov- 
erned. What is in question is the 
way in which this principle is ap- 
plied, which at present is purely 
statistical. So many thousands plus 
one are right against so many thou- 
sands minus one; and we call that 
national representation! 

These rough methods of a “cave- 
dwelling” sort of democracy might 
do for small communities. In our 
day, when the heads to be counted 
run into tens and hundreds of mil- 
lions, we witness the most lamentable 
sights when a country goes into that 
fit of madness a general election 
turns out to be. All kinds of tricks 
are used to win: statistical juggling 
with votes, gerrymandering, pre- 
miums to majorities. 


The statistical principle is wrong. 
It denies what it professes to uphold: 
national representation. For a nation 
is not the sum total of its citizens 
any more than the grenadier was the 
sum total of his wounds, age, chil- 
dren and campaigns. A nation is an 
integration of institutions. Until the 
European nations realize this fact 
and reorganize their suffrage so that 
their parliaments represent institu- 
tions, and not loose individuals, they 
will not be well governed. 
~ All this applies with even more 
force to Europe. Imagine a general 
election for Schumanland in which 
the Flemings, the Bretons, the Ham- 
burgers and the Neapolitans will be 
voting on—what? Will the words 
mean the same to them? 

The best we can do now is to have 
a federal senate elected by the six 
parliaments. This, moreover, would 
be more faithful to our own real 
Europe. For Europe is not a larger 
Switzerland; it is still less an older 
United States. Europe is an entirely 
original form of human life. It is not 
a nation that we can turn into a uni- 
form electorate, but a constellation 
of definitely separate and distinct 
forms of the human spirit which we 
can associate but not melt into one. 
Europe must always remain a con- 
geries of nations, and as such it 
must be governed. 

Finally, it should be obvious to the 
most __ enthusiastic 
Europist that, if there is some hope 
of some day incorporating into a fed- 
erated Europe the northern fringe of 
states, and in particular Britain, this 
hope must depend on a wise and 
careful choice of institutions. It is 
unbelievable that the Britons, the 
Scandinavians, the Swiss should ever 
join a Europe whose federal parlia- 
ment would reproduce and perhaps 
add to the complications which the 
parliaments of Germany, France, 
Italy, Spain and Greece are apt to 
generate. For the sake of Europe, 
then, let the leaders of Schumanland 
think twice before leading the hope- 
ful evolution of Europe up a hopeless 


blind alley. 


“ . ” 
union-now 
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KRISTOL 


MERICA appears to practice the 
A: of psychological warfare ac- 
cording to the formula: What one 
hand giveth, the other taketh away. 
Witness the recent action of Attorney 
General McGranery in_ ordering 
Charlie Chaplin (who has kept his 
British citizenship) detained on Ellis 
Island when he returns from his pres- 
ent world tour. Mr. McGranery wants 
to hold hearings on Mr. Chaplin’s fit- 
ness to re-enter the U.S., and has 
given notice that he regards Mr. 
Chaplin as an “unsavory character” 
who has scant respect for “the high 
estate of womanhood,” and whose 
dossier of pro-Communist behavior 
is bulkier than the Department of 
Justice likes to contemplate. 

The newspapers have duly reported 
that this incident has given rise to 
unfavorable comment overseas, where 
Chaplin is considered to be the great- 
est living film actor. But, perhaps be- 
cause the American press itself is not 
sure how Chaplin ranks as against 
Van Johnson, the bitterness and ex- 
tent of this comment has been most 
inadequately conveyed. According to 
one observer who has just returned 
from Europe (he is a frequent con- 
tributor to THE New LEADER and 
not in the least susceptible to hys- 
teria), Mr. McGranery managed with 
one stroke to erase a year’s work by 
the Voice of America. And his testi- 
mony is corroborated by that of 
others, no less reliable. 

To be sure, much of this foreign 
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By Irving Kristol 


McGranery and 
Charlie Chaplin 


indignation is suspect. For one thing, 
it is based on ignorance. Thus, Gra- 
ham Greene could compose a pas- 
sionate editorial for the New States- 
man and Nation in which he claimed 
that Mr. Chaplin was being charged 
with having made a_pro-Russian 
speech, during the war, to a San 
meeting which he ad- 
dressed at the request of President 
Roosevelt. In fact, the meeting took 
place in New York, was sponsored 
by a Communist-front organization, 
had as its purpose the opening of an 
immediate second front, and neither 
Chaplin nor anyone else was asked 
by the President to deliver the blat- 
antly pro-Communist speech which 


Francisco 


he actually did make. 


THE ANTI-U.S. CLAQUE 


Moreover, the protests have too 
smug an air about them. Already 
afflicted with an anti-American trop- 
ism, these Europeans and Asians 
eagerly seize upon every scrap of 
“evidence” which will prop up their 
illusion that America is essentially 
no different from Russia and that it 
is their moral duty—as well as their 
convenience—to sit out the cold war. 

Nevertheless, and though it be for 
the wrong reasons, their protests are 
well taken in this instance. Whatever 
malignant designs Mr. Chaplin has 
upon American women, he is not 
likely to subvert them, if only because 
there are so many. Nor is he likely to 
subvert the Republic. His pro-Com- 
munist sentiments are a proper sub- 
ject for public criticism and con- 
tempt, and many liberals who now 
excoriate Mr. McGranery would 


sound more convincing if they had 
ever in the past voiced such criticism 
or exhibited such contempt. But Mr. 
Chaplin’s political life, like his per- 
sonal one, seems hardly to be signifi- 
cant enough to divert the Attorney 
General’s attention from, let us say, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

It is true that Mr. Chaplin, as an 
alien, is a guest in this country, and 
that he has shown himself to be both 
rude and ungrateful. On the other 
hand, it is worth remembering that, 
alien though he be, Mr. Chaplin is 
one of the glories of American cul- 
ture. Many hosts have put up with 
more rambunctious guests, for less. 

What is most distressing is the 
manner of Mr. McGranery’s action. 
Granted, it is legally easier to exclude 
an alien than to expel him. Yet isn’t 
it clear that, in such a case as this, 
with the eyes of the world inevitably 
upon us, sly legal technicalities are to 
be avoided rather than exploited? 
To grant Mr. Chaplin a re-entry per- 
mit, to allow him to sail without a 
murmur, and then to launch a sur- 
prise attack—what an embarrassingly 
childish maneuver! 

Nor is any consolation to be found 
in the fact that Mr. Chaplin will be 
given a “fair hearing.” This hearing 
will, in the nature of the case accord- 
ing to our immigration laws, not be a 
legal trial. The accusers will also be 
the judges, and the rules of evidence 
will be improvised to suit them. In 
view of Mr. McGranery’s having seen 
fit to make public his own opinion of 
Mr. Chaplin, and since it may be as- 
sumed that this is also the opinion 
of the immigration authorities who 
are under his jurisdiction, the verdict 
seems already to have been prepared. 
Otherwise, why didn’t Mr. McGran- 
ery simply keep quiet until Mr. Chap- 
lin returned? 

It will be several months before 
Mr. Chaplin’s fate is decided. By 
then, a new Attorney General will be 
in office. Though it is not in his pow- 
er to repair the damage done, he will 
still have the opportunity to prevent 
it from reaching the proportions of 
a calamity. 












Vienna Gets 


A NEW PEACE 
MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Red peace congress slated for December 12 


goes ttt 


10 


By G. E. R. Gedye 





VIENNA 
HE GREATEST manifestation of 
T international solidarity for 
1952”—that is the description ap- 
plied by the Communist press to the 
“People’s Congress for Peace,” sched- 
uled here for December 12. A com- 
mittee to prepare for the Congress 
met in September in the offices of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, 
This office is located in the Coburg 
Palace, Soviet headquarters in Vien- 
na, although there is no indication on 
the outside of the huge, dingy build- 
ing that the WFTU occupies a part 
of it. The automobiles at its dis- 
posal do not park proudly outside— 
as do the Buicks, Chevrolets and 
Dodges of the neighboring Russian 
USIA trust, which runs several hun- 
dred Austrian factories—but are dis- 
creetly concealed in a Russian mili- 
tary garage a few doors off. If you 
call “R-22-273,” one of their four 
numbers, it does not admit its iden- 
tity as a world organization, but 
cryptically repeats “R-22-273.” Actu- 
ally, it is the Cominform’s advance 
post, housed and protected by the 
Russians in violation of the laws of 
the Austrian state. 

The WFTU has many conspira- 
torial functions, directed from this 
headquarters. Its couriers enter and 
leave Austria by its Russian-con- 
trolled back door to the East— 
through Perg, on the Czechoslovak 
frontier, and at the Véslau airport, 
which the Czechoslovak airlines use. 
They carry orders for riots here and 
demonstrations there, for a_ tree- 
slashing campaign in the rubber 
plantations in Malaya, for incendiary 
broadcasts to Communist trade 
unions over the Peking radio, for the 
spreading of subversive _ leaflets 
among recruits in France. And in 
Vienna, the WFTU organizes behind 
the scenes the recurrent Communist 
“front” conferences to which s0 
many of the world’s well-meaning 
and woolly-minded are lured. 

The WFTU sits in the Coburg Pal- 
ace pulling all the strings for the 
coming Congress, arranging for the 
transportation, reception and accom- 
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modation of the 2,000 expected dele- 
gates, providing material for the half 
column already appearing each day 
in the Communist press, fixing the 
preliminary daily “actions” which 
have already begun. 

Outwardly, of course, everything 
is being arranged by the Communist- 
run World Peace Council. At Oslo, 
in March 1952, it decided to hold an 
extraordinary meeting of the Council 
in Berlin from July 1] to 7, which 
would draw up plans for a monster 
“People’s Congress for Peace.” This, 
the Berlin gathering later announced, 
would be held in Vienna from De- 
cember 5 to December 12. Neither 
the Austrian Government nor the 
municipality of Vienna was con- 
sulted about this mass invasion by 
Communists and fellow-travelers. 

The Communists, have this time 
flung a wide net. As with the Inter- 
national Congress for the Defense of 
Social Security, which they are ar- 
ranging for next March in Vienna, 
they are putting themselves out to get 
non-Communists on their platform: 


“The People’s Congress for 
Peace is intended to unite persons, 
organizations and movements of 
widely diverging ideologies, who 
wish to see a relaxing of interna- 
tional tension. . . . Men and wom- 
en of all political and religious be- 
liefs must be assembled to select 
delegates to attend the Congress.” 


On both-sides of the Curtain, the 
drums are beating to summon the 
delegates. The Communists claim 
that “in Britain, a preparatory com- 
mittee consisting of 85 prominent 
persons, particularly trade unionists 
and labor party organizers,” is hard 
at work. 
Curie,” “Nikos Belojannis,” “Pietro 
Nenni” and dozens of other “Peace 
Brigades” are reported to be prepar- 
ing for the Congress. In Ceylon, 
Buddhist monks have been roped in 
to add color to the Vienna demon- 
stration. The Burma delegation, the 
“World Students’ Union,” the Indian 
Communist party are all preparing 
their briefs against the “Pest-Ami” 
(“Germ-Warfare Americans”) and 
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In Bucharest, the “Joliot- ° 


the Austrian Communists are busily 
selling “peace-dove groschen.” 

Just what it is all about, the satel- 
lite press has frequently made clear. 
The Congress is to stage a full-scale 
attack on any defense preparations 
on this side of the Iron Curtain, and 
the United States is to be the villain 
of the piece—and of the peace. The 
slogan is: “American fascism is the 
successor and heir to Hitler fascism.” 
(Those responsible for the scandal 
of the American-backed Nazi mur- 
der gang in Hesse, incidentally, have 
given the Communists just the am- 
munition they required.) The crimes 
of Britain and other “fascist beasts” 
will barely receive mention, in the 
hope that these will join in the attack 
on the beast of beasts. There will, 
naturally, be a strict embargo on any 
mention of the piling up of arma- 
ments on the other side—the mili- 
tarization of school children from the 
age of 6 upward in Czechoslovakia, 
the current campaign to force both 
boys and girls in the Hungarian 
Young Communists into military 
formations, and other militant mani- 
festations of which the satellite press 
boasts almost daily. 


NO PACIFISTS 


All mention of the embittered cam- 
paign of the Communists and their 
“Fighters for Peace” against pacifism 
during the last six months will cer- 
tainly be taboo. For it is precisely 
the honorable and sincere pacifists 
whom the Communists are straining 
every nerve to land on the platform 
of their Congress. No one at the 
Congress, we can be sure, will speak 
with the authentic voice of the party, 
recorded in the official organ of the 
Hungarian Communist party, Szabad 
Nep, last July 30: 


“Pacifism has as much chance 
of securing peace as the ostrich 
with his head in the sand has of 
escaping danger or defeating his 
enemies. . . . Pacifism’s aim is to 
deprive us of our arms. . . . Pacif- 
ism and the struggle against war 
cannot be coordinated.” 


Nor are we likely to hear anyone 





from the platform echoing Szabad 
Nep’s pronouncement that “the war 
of the Korean people and Chinese 
volunteers is a just war; that of the 
American imperialists is an unjusti- 
fied, vile war. The arms of the 
Korean people are engaged in a great 
peace mission.” 

In Czechoslovakia, the equally of- 
ficial Rude Pravo on September 10 
quoted Gottwald’s son-in-law, Min- 
ister of War Alexei Cepicka, in reply 
to correspondents who asked why, if 
Czechoslovakia was for peace, only 
war planes had been shown at the 
previous Sunday’s air display. “The 
peace movement,” Cepicka was 
quoted as saying, “did not and could 
not have anything in common with 
organizations which in the past had 
glorified peace or with various sects 
whose members refused to fight.” 

There will be no echo at the 
“People’s Congress” of the verdict 
of the organ of the Budapest Com- 
munist party committee on the paci- 
fist sect of Jehovah’s Witnesses, who 
had dared to say that “it is useless 
to take arms in our hands; there is 
nothing more beautiful than peace.” 
Answered Esti Kurier: “The party 
organization will see to it that no 
more workers shall join the Jehovite 
sect in its incitements against peace.” 

“We cannot tolerate within the 
peace movement any symptoms of 
detrimental pacifism,” wrote Andre 
Sos in the Communist Magyar Nem- 
zet of July 16. That is still the gen- 
eral principle. But, to the greater 
glory of the forthcoming Vienna 
ballyhoo, “detrimental _ pacifists” 
can rest assured that they will be not 
only tolerated, but cheered to the 
echo if they lend themselves to the 
farce. By the comrades, that is. 

By the Viennese, they will prob- 
ably be as rigidly boycotted as was 
the last uninvited “peace” show. On 
that occasion, the scores of interna- 
tional busybodies wined and dined 
themselves wonderfully at the 
WFTU’s expense at Vienna’s luxuri- 
ous “Kursalon.” At intervals, they 
adjourned to one of its many restaur- 
ant rooms which was fitted out as a 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





VIENNA 


CONTINUED 


conference hall, where each in turn 
addressed the others at great length. 
The Soviet press assured them they 
were making world history. 
But as the excited little 
grabbed their Austrian newspapers 
every day to see just how much ice 
they had cut, they found that none 
had found their gyrations worth a 
It was a gesture of 
which only the Viennese are capable. 


men 


single line. 


For them, these Soviet foster-children 
did not exist in the city which would 
never have allowed them in, were it 
not merely “liberated,” but free. 
This pointed snub clearly failed to 
penetrate the hides of the peace war- 
Ilya Ehrenburg, accompanied 
Pierre 
an Italian ex-Minister named 


riors. 
by the French ex-Minister, 
Cot, 
Lombardo and a youngish English- 
man named Duncan Jones, invited 
the foreign press to meet them on 
October 15 in Vienna’s 
Café Kaisergarten to hear how harm- 
less an effort the “People’s Congress 
for Peace” is going to be. They were 
given a courteous hearing and then, 


luxurious 


at question time, an extremely rough 
passage. 

Ehrenburg lost his temper over an 
American’s question whether the 
Austrian Government had been ap- 
proached for permission to hold the 
He refused to 
answer, saying that it was quite out 


“People’s Congress.” 


of place for an American to ask 
whether Austrian permission had 
been received and that such a ques- 
tion “degraded the niveau” of the 
press conference. He was also greatly 
embarrassed by being asked whether 
he agreed with Stalin that his “World 
Peace Movement” could never re- 
move the danger of war—for which 
capitalism had to be overthrown. 


NO NAMES, PLEASE 


Mr. Duncan Jones, who boasted 
that, of 85 persons who he alleged 
were on the preparatory committee in 
Britain, 60 per cent belonged to the 
Labor party, refused my request for 
the names of any Labor MPs who 
were coming. “Matters are only in 
a preparatory stage,” he said, “and 
for obvious reasons I can give no 
When I continued by say- 
ing it was hardly obvious to me why 
the names of people attending such a 
conference should be kept secret, he 
said that Professor Joliot-Curie had 
given a pledge to Signor Nitti, on 
the latter’s request, that the names 
of participants would not be revealed 
“without the previous consent of the 
person concerned.” This left me 
wondering whether the proceedings 
which will be thrust on an indignant 
Austria in December would not bet- 
ter be described as a conspiracy than 
a conference. 


” 
names. 


The “mass press conference” held 
in the great Kursalon the following 
night confirmed the conspiratorial 
Some three hundred in. 
vitations to attend had been sent out 
by express messenger. 


impression. 


Just one non. 
Communist Austrian journalist (from 
the official news agency) showed 
up, although the circus produced 
an additional star in the shape ¢! 
the Hon. Ivor Montague of Brit 
ain, son of the wealthy banker Lord 
Swaythling, ping-pong champion, 
star reporter of the Daily Worker 
and a conspiratorial creeper in and 
out of Russian-controlled Europe. 
One interesting fact did emerge: 
The World Conspiracy for Stalinist 
Peace had to announce that the con- 
ference which the whole world had 
been told would open on December 
5 would not start until December 12. 
Reason (not announced): The direc- 
tors of the Konzerthaus, the only 
suitable hall, approached after the 
dates had been announced, had re. 
fused to rent it to the Conspiracy. 
But, a little later, an agent asked the 
Konzerthaus management to rent the 
hall from December 12 onward. 
Having heard that the Peace Circus 
was due to close down on that date, 
the management foolishly accepted 
the proposals. Only later did it dis 
cover to its chagrin that the Con 
spirators had hired the hall after all. 





FORCE OF HABIT 


The Foreign Minister of Poland, who is in New York for the 
current meeting of the United Nations, left a loaded pistol un- 


der the pillow in his hotel_—News item. 


Beneath his pillow, nights, the Pole, 

A cautious, self-protective soul, 

Keeps cached a pistol—loaded, ready— 
And hopes his aim is sure and steady. 


So he forgets and leaves it there? 
There’s more that he forgets, I swear. 
The very fact he packs a gat 


Proves he forgets where he is at. 


News item. 


SONG 


(To be accompanied by blowing in a jug) 


Revenuers have shut off more stills this year than last— 


The mogn shines bright 

And the moon shines long. 
In the hills tonight 

The moonshine’s strong. 


And the stills still vie at 
Their old-time skill, 


For the night is quiet 


But the stills aren’t still. 


—Richard Armour 
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Times are good, although the future seems uncertain 


Canada: Maturity Comes 


The Hard Way 


OTTAWA 
N ELECTION NIGHT in the United 
States, the plane that was tak- 
ing me from Port Arthur to my 
home in Ottawa issued an election 
bulletin to the passengers. Later, in 
Toronto, a stopover point, the p.a. 
system blared out further results. The 
newspapers brushed almost every- 
thing else off their front pages. 
Attention is now reverting to a 
federal election here which appar- 
ently will take place after next sum- 
mer. Battle lines are being drawn 
and strategy worked out. The Gov- 
emment, of course, starts with an 
ace in the hole: It alone knows when 
election day will fall, and can pre- 
pare accordingly. The next budget 
will probably provide some indica- 
tion of what the voter-bait will be, 
since pre-election budgets generally 
go in for an income-tax cut or some 
such come-on. But the Liberals will 
have more than that to campaign 
with, There has been high employ- 
ment almost continuously since the 
end of the war. True enough, sea- 
sonal unemployment has become a 
good deal worse, but the election 
will be held before the slack begins, 
unemployment benefits 
have been increased somewhat, a fair- 


insurance 


employment-practices provision has 
been added to Government contracts, 
thousands of old people have been 
added to the pension rolls, and the 
cost of living has gone down. It all 
adds up. Important afterthought from 
4 strictly urban Canadian: The 
wheat crop has been amazingly good, 
too. There must also be stressed the 
important political fact that the Lib- 
tral party is the only one with a truly 
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national organization. (This, despite 
its recent severe defeats in British 
Columbia in the West and New 
Brunswick on the Atlantic coast.) 
Finally, there is near-unanimity 
among all parties on foreign policy. 

So far, the Tories have not been 
able to raise much of a fuss about 
anything but high income taxes. The 
Government has been recording some 
substantial surpluses, far ahead of 
anything it seems to have budgeted 
for. But if taxes are going to be the 
Tories’ only battle cry, the Govern- 
ment can probably anticipate the 
arguments in good time. 

Where a political revival seems to 
be taking place is in the Social Credit 
party. Flushed with its success in 
British Columbia and solidly rooted 
in Alberta, where it has been the 
Government since 1935, it is build- 
ing a national organization to ex- 
tend from the West Coast to (and in- 
cluding) at least Quebec. It has de- 
parted considerably from its early 
funny-money promises, but it is still 
flavored, certainly in the West, with 
religious fundamentalism; its Alberta 
Premier has just been on a cross- 
country Bible-preaching tour. It 
stands to the right even of the Con- 
servatives and may conceivably draw 
some fish out of today’s troubled 
waters. 

The socialist CCF, too, has been 
reviving its sagging strength for the 
forthcoming electoral contest. It has 
put new organizers in the field and 
is beginning to hold nominating con- 
ventions. Election years inevitably 
spark CCF activities, so the next ten 
or twelve months should produce new 
members, stronger district organiza- 





tions, and additional funds. Almost 
from its inception, CCF strength 
has been tied to elections, reaching 
peaks just before election time, then 
dipping in the inter-election intervals. 
But the real question is whether it 
can produce a program significantly 
different from the Liberal in terms 
of social security and a planned 
economy generally, and down-to- 
earth enough to appeal to the voter 
who thinks that times really aren’t 
too bad. The CCF will undoubtedly 
stress health insurance and housing, 
two obvious failings in the Govern- 
ment’s record. © 

As before, the CCF will be sup- 
ported by the Canadian Congress of 
Labor (the CIO’s counterpart) , which 
alone has a PAC setup. The CCL- 
PAC has settled down, after some sad 
experiences—not unfamiliar in the 
States—to the long, slow grind of 
reaching the rank-and-file and train- 
ing local leadership, not just for the 
next election or the one after, but as 
a permanent, long-range project. 

Despite a peak membership, or- 
ganized labor is otherwise not in a 
very happy state. Relations between 
the CCL and AFL, the two major 
federations, are more strained than 
usual, with raiding becoming com- 
monplace. But there are silver lin- 
ings: The United Textile Workers 
have made a clean sweep of the Com- 
munists in their locals, and the IUE 
has just taken over a large plant 
formerly held by UE. In general, the 
Communists undoubtedly have less 
influence than at any time before. 

For Canada, as a whole, an uneasy 
future lies ahead. There is just 
enough unemployment to enable em- 
ployers to toughen their positions 
vis-a-vis Prosperity is 
cold-war based. The re-emergence of 
Japan as an exporter strikes fear. 
Korea becomes more and more a 
catalogue of blood and frustration. 
Canadians have been told by their 
statesmen that the twentieth century 


the unions. 


is Canada’s, but if the century does 
not belong to Canada, it has seen 
Canada become mature. Its maturity, 
however, is coming the hard way. 
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HEN GENERAL Dwight D. 
Eisenhower enters the White 


House two months from now, he will 
find the international situation more 
favorable than it has been in years. 
Whether he succeeds in mastering 
that situation will depend on his own 
skill and that of his Secretary of 
State and other top aides. 

One significant factor on the in- 
ternational scene as the new admin- 
istration prepares to take over is, as 
I showed last week, the rapid de- 
cline of the world Communist move- 
ment. In the past five or six years, 
ihe number of Communist voters in 
the free world has decreased by 
almost 40 per cent, while the mem- 
bership of the various Communist 
parties has fallen off substantially 
and its fighting spirit and militancy 
are down almost to the vanishing 
point in many countries. This means 
that, in the event of a new interna- 
tional crisis, Soviet fifth columnists 
throughout the world will be able to 
lend Stalin but little aid and comfort. 

It is a great mistake to overlook 
the role which the international 
Communist movement still plays in 
Moscow’s calculations. We are often 
told that Stalin looks with contempt 
upon the cliques running the vari- 
ous “fraternal” Communist parties, 
that he has developed into a pure 
Russian nationalist and today relies 
solely on military force. But this is 
an extremely dangerous exaggera- 
tion. In reality, it makes a big dif- 
ference to Moscow whether Soviet 
armies, when they invade a country, 
are met by enthusiastic throngs of 
admirers or forced to operate in a 
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Shift in the 


Balance of Power 


vacuum: and, hence, whether Soviet 
military occupation of a country is 
limited and temporary or, as in Po- 
land, Rumania, Hungary, Germany 
and Austria, develops into a stable 
(and, from the West’s point of view, 
dangerous) situation. 

In the light of these factors, 
American policy in the area border- 
ing on the Soviet Empire can now 
afford to grow stronger and bolder. 
In the Far East, for example, the 
losses suffered by the Japanese Com- 
munist party in the last few years— 
since 1949, its voting strength has 
dropped from 2,984,000 to 837,000 
—augurs well for the success of the 
Eisenhower Administration’s foreign 
policy. For the Japanese CP is Stal- 
in’s silent partner in the Korean 
war. Now completely underground, 
it will represent Moscow’s and Pe- 
king’s biggest trump should they 
succeed in victoriously concluding 
their Korean adventure. Standing at 
the southern tip of Korea, they would 
be a scant 100 miles from Japan, the 
only Asian nation which has risen to 
the status of a major power and 
actually waged war for four years on 
the hated United States. The con- 
quest of Japan has been the under- 
lying goal of the Korean War from 
the very start; what Moscow was 
really aiming for was the installa- 
tion in power of the Japanese Com- 
munists, with aid from the Asian 
mainland. 

Now that so much prestige is in- 
volved in the outcome of the Korean 
War, the precipitous decline of Jap- 
anese Communism is unlikely to 
cause the Kremlin to call off its 


legions. The conflict is now develop. 
ing according to its own (at times 
rather illogical) logic. Nevertheless, 
if the new administration  shoys 
greater consistency and less vacilla. 
tion than was displayed in the Tru. 
man-Acheson era, we may yet suc. 
ceed in breaking the Korean dead. 
lock with victory for the democratic 
cause. 

In Europe, the three countries 
currently most threatened by Soviet 
power are Finland, Sweden and 
West Germany, and it is noteworthy 
that in these nations Communism js 
today most rapidly waning. Ger. 
many is, of course, of particular 
importance. Once the great hope of 
world Communism, with its 6,000, 
000 Communist voters on the eve of 
Hitler’s rise to power, it seemed for 
a time after 1945 to be ready once 
more for the role of Moscow’s ally 
in the struggle against the West. 
But, after some limited successes in 
1945 and 1946, the West German 
CP began to slip rapidly and has 
lost more and more ground with 
each election. 

Neither the Soviet nor the Wet: 
ern Communist press has acknowl: 
edged the great losses of recent years. 
The time is long past when Con- 
munists frankly and honestly dis 
cussed their defeats whenever the) 
occurred. In the Kremlin, where 
these latest defeats are the subject of 
earnest discussion, they are, of 
course, regarded as purely “tempor- 
ary’; a new worldwide Communist 
upswing is anticipated, particularly 
when the economic depression cot- 
fidently predicted from year to year 
for the capitalist world finally me 
terializes. 

In spite of Moscow’s fond hopes. 
however, Communism as a popular 
movement is steadily losing strength. 
At the same time, Communism 4 
embodied in the military power o 
the Soviet Union, which was over 
whelming only a few years ago, i 
today facing ever-increasing armed 
might in the West. Clearly, the world 
balance of power is rapidly changing 
to Stalin’s disadvantage. 
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Italy: Hard Bargaining 


Over Electoral Reform 


By Victor Schiff 


ROME 
Nom THE simplest issues in Ital- 
ian politics become awfully com. 
plicated these days. Take the electoral 
reform which has been discussed 
among the democratic parties since 
June and which will have to be pro- 
mulgated within the next two or 
three months. 

The problem creating the need for 
electoral reform is this: While neither 
the Communists nor the neo-Fascists 
could singly obtain a majority in the 
Parliamentary election this coming 
spring, it is quite possible that the 
proportional-representation system 
will enable the two combined to gain 
a majority of the seats in Parlia- 
ment. And even if the democratic 
parties got a majority, it might be 
so narrow that Italy would stumble 
from one Cabinet crisis to another. 

For this reason, leaders of the 
democratic parties agreed with Pre- 
mier de Gasperi that strict propor- 
tional representation, which always 
helps monolithic groups, must go. 
The democratic leaders envisioned a 
system whereby their parties, if they 
received a clear majority of the ag- 
gregate popular vote, would be grant- 
ed a substantial working majority in 
Parliament—perhaps two-thirds of 
the seats. Now, barring some unfore- 
seen disaster, the democratic groups 
will poll a popular majority, but the 
danger remains that PR will cause a 
different picture in Parliament. 

One large obstacle has loomed to 
an electoral reform, however. That is 
the decision of the national confer- 
ence of the Social Democrats at 
Bologna last January to oppose any 
change in the PR system. The deci- 
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sion was a surprise, even to Socialist 
leaders, and after the communal elec- 
tions in May and June showed un- 
toward Communist and extreme right- 
ist strength, Socialist leaders began 
planning a new conference to alter 
the Bologna decisions. Such a con- 
ference was held last month in 
Genoa. Its outcome was a foregone 
conclusion, since most of the provin- 
cial conferences had chosen a major- 
ity of delegates favoring election re- 
form and an electoral alliance with 
the Christian Democrats, Liberals 
and Republicans. 

When the Genoa conference met, 
only the extreme left wing stuck to 
the Bologna line. The outgoing party 
leader, Romita, a leftist, had reluct- 
antly agreed to the reform and drew 
part of the former left faction with 
him. The results of the conference 
were reflected by the new distribu- 
tion of the 21 seats on the party 
executive: 

Right (Simonini) : 4 (as formerly) 

Right center (Saragat): 8 (form- 
erly 6) 

Left center (Romita): 5 (formerly 
4) 

Left: 4 (formerly 7) 

Saragat, regaining the leadership 
of the party, which he had lost nine 
months before, was chosen Secre- 
tary-General with Romita’s support 
by a vote of 17 to 4. The Social 
Democrats had never been as united. 

But there was still trouble ahead. 
The Genoa conferees did not want 
the Christian Democrats alone to ob- 
tain a majority of Parliamentary 
seats unless they were entitled to do 
so by the popular vote (as had been 
the case in 1948). If, under the new 





law, the winning coalition was to 
share 66 per cent of the seats, de 
Gasperi’s party might obtain. a 
majority by itself. If, however, the 
coalition’s share were only 60 per 
cent, the Christian Democrats would 
need Social Democratic and Liberal 
support to organize a government, 
and would be unable to threaten these 
groups with “going it alone” or seek- 
ing support from reactionaries. 

As it happens, the next Chamber 
of Deputies will have 590 members, 
and so each | per cent less awarded 
to the winning coalition means 5.9 
additional seats for the opposition. 
Three or four of these seats would 
be lopped from the Christian Demo- 
crats. No wonder many of them dis- 
like the idea. There is hard bargain- 
ing going on right now which will 
probably result in a compromise 
arrangement soon. 

Another difficulty will also prob- 
ably be resolved by compromise, The 
Christian Democrats introduced three 
laws—on the press, on the trade 
unions, and on political and economic 
sabotage—containing features objec- 
tionable to the Socialists. The Genoa 
conference made dropping of these 
laws a condition of electoral co- 
operation with the Christian Demo- 
crats. The Government, on the other 
hand, refused for prestige reasons to 
drop the bills under Social Demo- 
cratic pressure. Since the bills are 
still in committee and the time left 
to the legislature is short, they. may 
be quietly shelved if some face- 
saving formula can be devised. 

In the face of the dangers which 
threaten Italian democracy, it seems 
imperative that the democratic 
parties continue their hard and diffi- 
cult, but friendly, negotiations. Even 
united, they will have a hard time 
getting the electoral reform through 
the combined opposition of Commu 
nists, Nenni “Socialists,” Fascists and 
Monarchists, who will put up every 
conceivable obstruction. But unity of 
purpose and iron nerves in this fight 
by men who realize what is at stake 
can strengthen the fiber of Italian 
democracy. 
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STALIN AND RIBBENTROP, 1939: THE MONSTERS’ SWEETEST MOMENT 





Peter Viereck is both a Pulitzer-prize poet 
(author of Terror and Decorum and Strike 
Back the Mask) and historian (professor of 
Russian history at Mount Holyoke College). 
He is also one of our time’s most energetic 
political commentators, author of such 
books as Metapolitics: From the Romantics 
to Hitler and the controversial Conservatism 
Revisited, and contributor to the Saturday 
Review, the New York Times Book Review, 
This Week and other periodicals. This article 
is taken from his new book, Shame and 
Glory of the Intellectuals, which is to be 
published next month by the Beacon Press. 
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“To choose one’s victim, to prepare one’s plans 
minutely, to slake an implacable vengeance, and then 
to go to bed ... there is nothing sweeter in the world.” 

—Stalin to Dzerzhinsky, head of the Cheka 


1. PORTRAIT OF A MONSTER 


HO or what was he? 

Riding the nationalist-militarist tide of the his- 
tory he thought he was making was the most headlined 
name and most dreaded radio voice and most familiar 
front-page face of twentieth-century Europe. Now that 
World War II has passed, leaving 22 million’ corpses in 
a Europe of rubble, what is there to say about the men- 
tality behind the little mustache and forelock, the men- 
tality that unleashed the greatest catastrophe ever record- 
ed? What can the historian say, or the moralist, or the 


1. This figure, taken from a Vatican study released on November 21, 1945, in- 
cludes civilians killed in Nazi death-camps as well as military deaths. 
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Monsters 


psychologist, or each bereaved mother? Once so big 
an event, and now so incredibly little left to say about it. 

This lower-middle-class Siegfried with the grand-opera 
thetoric wanted so terribly hard to be considered re- 
spectable. 

And tried to achieve respectability by conquering the 
world. 

And in the process passed out of the category of 
“humanity,” as defined before the devaluation of values, 
and instead became a monster; a respectable, patriotic, 
petit-bourgeois Corporal of monsterdom; murdering 
more human beings more inhumanly than any other 
tyrant in history. 

And then pulled down half of Europe to be a quilt 
for his deathbed, as in the Twilight of the Gods of his 
beloved Richard Wagner. 

And in every minute of the dozen years of what he 
called his “thousand-year Reich” was the most ignorant 
and surly slave of slaves; the cast-off waste matter of 
nineteenth-century romanticism, nationalism and indus- 
trialism; the casual blunt weapon snatched up for suicide 
by that “European History” in which he had received, 
in 1905, in a peaceful provincial school in Steyr, the 
grade of “C-minus.” 


2. THE SECRET OF THE OTHER MONSTER 


As Marx rightly remarked: After a certain point, 
quantitative differences become qualitative in effect. 
When the number of peasants murdered by deliberate 
starvation exceeds five million in the 1930s, when thou- 
sands of Polish prisoners of war are secretly butchered 
at one swoop in 1940 in Katyn, when official Soviet law 
imposes death sentences of a bullet through the neck upon 
deviationists aged thirteen (sic!), and when ten million 
slave laborers undergo torture in concentration camps at 
this very moment, then the sadistic criminal who decrees 
all this is no longer a human being. He is not even an evil 
human being, the way ordinary criminals are merely 
quantitatively evil. Instead, such a creature has passed 
qualitatively out of the category of humanity. He has 
joined Hitler in a different and rarer category—that of 
monster, 

What, then, differentiates the monster Hitler from the 
monster Stalin? The monster Hitler, by openly glorifying 
war and persecution, said he was a monster. The monster 
Stalin, by repeating desecratingly the language of demo- 
cratic idealism, says he is not a monster. By playing the 
Avuncular Joe of social reform, the monster Stalin can 
deceive and kill more human beings than if he openly 
proclaimed, in Mein Kampf fashion, his hate of human 
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beings. Who in the West would ever have said “Uncle 
Adolf”? 

In 1939, after their joint aggression against Poland, 
Stalin himself expressed very prettily this difference be- 
tween the two monsters. On September 27, German diplo- 
mats drafted for Stalin a joint communiqué, boasting of 
the successful joint aggression. While agreeing with this, 
Stalin protested that “it presented the facts all too 
frankly”—the most typical words he ever spoke. In- 
stead, he caused the Nazi-Soviet allies to publish a re- 
worded communiqué on September 28, saying the Nazi- 
Soviet armies were taking: over Poland for its own good, 
in order to “help the Polish people reconstruct the con- 
ditions of its political existence.” 

The Polish people were not told that Stalin later sent 
the Nazi Foreign Minister a confidential telegram exult- 
ing that German-Russian “friendship” would be “lasting 
and firm” because it was “cemented by [the] blood” of 
the butchered Poles. The Polish people, like the Koreans 
today, were told that the only Soviet aim was to bring 
peace and prosperity. 

We are going to hear more of this pseudo-peace propa- 


- ganda. Duped, peace-loving, non-Communist Americans 


may parrot it. To them, we must repeat again and again 
Stalin’s private boasts of aggression to Hitler. We must 
repeat Stalin’s confession of his unbourgeois prejudice 
against ever “presenting the facts all too frankly.” 

Not one man, but the whole international Communist 
network, practices this same skilful propaganda tech- 
nique. In 1924, the French Communist party received the 
following official directive from its Politburo: 


“Those elected must make purely demonstrative pro- 
posals, conceived not with a view to their adoption, 
but for propaganda and agitation.”? 


This directive is still considered valid. It, too, is a Com- 
munist maxim to quote and requote. Every time the gov- 
ernment with the largest army in history proposes Stock- 
holm peace pledges and atomic disarmament without 
proper controls, let us repeat: “Purely demonstrative 
proposals, conceived not with a view to their adoption, 
but for propaganda.” 

Whoever can still take seriously any Communist prom- 
ise of cooperation, disarmament or peaceful coexistence 
ought to ponder the following solemn promise, made in 
1947 by Clement Gottwald, today Communist dictator 
of Czechoslovakia: 


“Dictatorship is not the only road to socialism. 
Czechoslovakia alone is in a position to show the world 
how collective economy and individual liberty can be 
combined. 

“We believe in democracy. We practice democracy. 
We do not for a moment propose to deviate from such 
a course. There is not a word of truth in the assertion 
that the Communist party of Czechoslovakia cannot 
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2. Einaudi, Domenach, Garosci, Communism in Western Europe, p. 120. 
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operate with other parties and that sooner or later it 
must strive for dictatorship.””* 


Soviet imperialism has a far larger fifth column in the 
West than German imperialism had. Why? Part of the 
answer lies in the difference between their propaganda 
methods. It reflects the secret difference between the 
monster Hitler and the monster Stalin: Hitler was “all 
too frankly” the wolf, while Stalin tells Little Red Riding 
Hood he is a grandmother. All who hate war and are 
struggling to preserve peace must reply to Soviet “peace” 
proposals: “Grandmother, what big teeth you have!” 


3. TWINS BUT NOT IDENTICAL TWINS 


Communism and Nazism are alike in their main busi- 
ness: total and permanent war upon mankind and the 
murder of millions of innocents. Compared with this 
main business, political and economic programs and 
ideologies may seem secondary. Yet Communism and 
Nazism do differ deeply, psychologically, in how they go 
about this main business. The Nazis murdered melo- 
dramatically and sadistically (see reports on concentra- 
tion camps). The Communists murder in an unlurid, 
businesslike fashion (see reports on slave camps and 
Katyn). Such reliable eyewitness accounts as Jerzy Gliks- 
man’s Tell The West confirm this difference. 

In interrogating prisoners, the typical Communist tor- 
tures to get results, not to get fun, as with the SS-men. 
For a Nazi or Fascist, killing is an art; for a Communist, 
a utilitarian science. The Hell created by the former looks 
like a grand opera by Wagner. The Hell created by the 
latter looks like a Ford assembly line. Nazism was a 
synthesis of romanticism and Prussianism. Communism 
is a synthesis of the old Tartar autocracy and modern 
technocracy; in Lenin’s definition, “Soviet government 
plus electrification”; in Herzen’s epigram of a century 
ago (prematurely applied to Nicholas I), “Genghis Khan 
plus the telegraph.” 

Esthetically, I prefer the astringent sobriety of a Stalin 
speech to the cloudy rhetoric of a Hitler speech. Politi- 
cally and ethically, of course, there is no choice between 
either of these monsters. Both are forced to use force 
because their programs violate nature: trying to change 
into herd animals the descendants of individualistic 
simians. But a very special kind of herd animals: In 
either of its forms; let us define the totalitarian states as 
a flock of carnivorous sheep. 


4. TWO SETS OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


Communists and Nazis differ also in appearance. Gone 
are the days of beard and bomb; the modern Soviet 
leaders, in contrast with Nazis and Fascists, look petty, 
dull and bureaucratic. Look at any recent photo of the 
dowdy Politburo. Suppose you did not know about the 
long list of genocidal crimes and even more destructive 
blunders attached to each one’s name, the deportation of 


3. Socialist Commentary, London, April 1948. Politics, N. Y., Spring 1948. 





whole cities-ful of people, the starvation of entire proy. 
inces. You would innocently imagine some suburban 
police chief was showing off to you his dull, dusty, home. 
talent rogues’ gallery: two rows of swaggering, small- 
town “fixers” (each tensing self-consciously his fake 
“strong chin”), flanked by prissy assistant-counterfeiters 
with mean eyes. 

Each looks like a third assistant bookkeeper in the act 
of rising Napoleonically to second assistant bookkeeper, 
Not Wagnerian Hitler types, but prosaic Himmler types. 
It is always the sober pedants of massacre—was not the 
incorruptible Robespierre another?—and not the blood. 
thirsty thugs who make the worst killers. How righily 
you would apply to most of them what Lenin himself had 
said so maliciously of Molotov: “Russia’s best filing 
clerk” (Molotov, the only member of Lenin’s Politburos 
whom Stalin bothered to let survive the paleobolshe. 
vikocide of 1936-39). 

Among the rest, only the petite, Hitler-forelocked Mal- 
enkov gives signs of being a monster on the grand scale 
of the two Masters, Among all those ungracious scowls 
and surly stares, only his has a flash of the genuine old 
paranoia, though obsequiously restrained until Big Broth- 
er creates a vacuum for new supermen by passing on 
to the Marxist dialectical Valhalla. 

Photographed at their political celebrations, the Nazis 
look at first glance more presentable and at second glance 
less presentable than the Politburo. They can be dis- 
tinguished from the Politburo in two quite different 
ways; they look less respectable, yet more “elegant.” 

Less respectable: Only Himmler (Beria’s twin) has 
that reliable filing-clerk face. Most of the rest look more 
bohemian; shopkeepers, yes, but shopkeepers with a 
raffish “artistic temperament.” And, indeed, an amazingly 
large percentage, including Hitler, were romantic artists 
manqués. Wee Goebbels: looking like an evil-minded 
Charles Addams infant that had been slightly nibbled by 
rats and then discarded as poisonous. Ley and Streicher: 
trying to smile benevolently, that benign smile of dis- 
reputable old cadgers of free drinks and pinchers of very 
young girls. Hess, Rosenberg and Schirach: trying to 
look wholesome and reputable in their neat uniforms, 
but only looking like boy scouts suddenly caught abusing 
themselves. 

And yet more “elegant”: like con men in a British 
colonial seaport, affecting the dashing air of the black- 
sheep “remittance man” of the fanciest London families. 
“Von” Ribbentrop: looking like a traveling salesman 
parodying mercilessly a Ruritanian diplomat’s attempt 
to imitate an English gentleman. The strutting, dressy 
and winking Goering: obviously a landlady, of the frowsy, 
slovenly, bursting-at-the-seams genre. Once (it is hinted) 
a glamour star of the Ziegfeld Follies of 1913, and now 
tittering like a pachydermic kitten: “Whoops! you should 
have seen me the time Diamond Jim Brady drank Rib- 
bentrop’s champagne from my slipper.” 
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HE WAR IN Korea is probably 
, least popular war in Amer- 
ican history. This is so partly because 
many Americans do not yet compre- 
hend the global nature of Commu- 
nism, partly because Korea is so far 
away, partly because of nostalgia for 
the days before science and _ totali- 
tarianism destroyed our comfortable 
security against external attack. 

But these factors only offer part 
of the explanation for the war’s un- 
popularity. Most Americans do de- 
test Communism and would rally be- 
hind a strong and consistent policy 
of repelling its aggressive moves. 
What makes the Korean war espe- 
cially unpopular is the widespread 
feeling that there has been neither 
strength nor consistency in the Ad- 
ministration’s Far Eastern policy. 

Over the origins and political con- 
duct of this war there broods an at- 
mosphere of bungling, frustration 
and futility. The conflict imposes 
heavy sacrifices, human and mater- 
ial, but there is no visible prospect 
of victory. The fighting is being 
waged under so many political lim- 
itations that it seems calculated, at 
best, to stave off defeat. 

Americans have shown more than 
once that they are willing and able 
to endure any sacrifice that may be 
needed for national safety. But no 
people can be expected to write a 
blank check for indefinite sacrifice 
without some prospect of ultimate 
victory, and this is what makes the 
situation in Korea so disturbing. 
First, we tried to assure peace 
through weakness. More recently, we 
have tried to win victory through 
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Korea Stalemate 
Can't Bring Peace 


stalemate. Both these concepts have 
proved fallacious. 

First, consider how we tried to 
assure peace through weakness, Main. 
taining a free government in South 
Korea became quite difficult, of 
course, with the loss of China, and 
from the Yalta Agreement in 1945 to 
the White Paper in 1949, our China 
policy had been one dismal series of 
blunders and miscalculations. But 
even after China had passed under 
Communist rule, it was important, 
for both moral and strategic reasons, 
to maintain a free government in 
South Korea. If Korea had gone, 
Japan, key to our whole position in 
the Far East, would have been next, 
and wavering elements in Asia, be- 
lieving Communism invincible, would 
have jumped on the bandwagon. 

How did we go about assuring 
South Korea’s independence? Al- 
though it was widely known that the 
Soviet Union had created and 
equipped a powerful army in North 
Korea, we threw every roadblock in 
the way of the creation of a South 
Korean force. Witness this statement 
by Mr. Gordon Walker, former Far 
Eastern correspondent of the Christ- 
ian Science Monitor, in that paper 
on October 31: 

“United States authorities had 
to hold back heavy weapons; they 


had to turn down requests that 
even went as far as B-36’s; they 


had to squelch a plan for a mili- 


tary alliance between South Korea 
and Nationalist China, and they 
had to thwart a scheme to have 
Japanese technicians set up a 
South Korean arsenal.” 


Mr. Walker’s use of the word 





“had” seems strange. All these pro- 
posals seem highly desirable and the 
judgment of the Americans who op- 
posed them seems questionable, to 
put it mildly. The climax of this 
series of blunders was Dean Ache- 
son’s stupid speech in January 1950, 
announcing that Korea was outside 
America’s defense perimeter. 

The attempt to assure peace 
through weakness—through “not pro- 
voking” the Communists—was proved 
bankrupt on June 25, 1950. There 
are many signs that the present at- 
tempt to obtain victory through stale. 
mate is condemned to similar bank- 
ruptcy. Had we answered the Chinese 
Communist attack in November 1950 
with the full use of our air and sea 
power against the whole area of 
China, had we given the Formosa 
Nationalists and mainland guerrillas 
a high priority and provided Mao 
Tse-tung with a second front to 
worry about, the Communists would 
be far less formidable today. 

Unmistakably, General Ridgway 
had the Reds on the run in the sum- 
mer of 1951, when we snapped at 
the bait of Jacob Malik’s oblique 
armistice proposal. We did so with- 
out imposing a reasonable time limit, 
following which a full-scale attack 
should have been unleashed, without 
any nonsense about China and Man- 
churia being untouchable. We soon 
drifted into the position of fighting a 
half- or quarter-war. 

What has been the result? Commu- 
nist military strength in Korea today 
is much greater relatively than it was 
in July 1951, when a continuation 
of Ridgway’s offensive, backed by 
amphibious landings in North Korea, 
might have brought about the only 
satisfactory end to the fighting: ruin- 
ous defeat for the aggressors. Surely 
it should be obvious, after what hap- 
pened in France in 1940, that stale- 
mates do not necessarily stay mated. 
Whatever the complexion of the new 
administration, we urgently need the 
best minds we can get to work out a 
comprehensive military and political 
program for the victory in Korea, for 
which there is no adequate substitute. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


What Next for McCarthy? 


McCarthy: The Man, The Senator, The “Ism.” 


By Jack Anderson and Ronald W. May. 
Beacon. 431 pp. $3.75. 


Wat now for Joe McCarthy? 
Will the Eisenhower victory draw his 


fangs? In an extraordinary and 


unnoticed 
statement, McCarthy declared: 


“The real task of the Repub- 
lican party now begins. We must 
go forward cautiously but firmly. 
. . . We must be careful to main- 
tain whatever social advances have 
been made in the last twenty years, 
keeping in mind that there have 
been many good Democrats and 
some good Democratic ideas. As 
we supplant the Truman Adminis- 
tration, it must be done without 
bitterness and rancor... .” 


generally post-election 


Independently of the Senator’s 


statement, Professor Daniel Lerner 
had predicted, following the GOP 
victory, that McCarthy would reverse 
his tactics and come forward as the 
champion of progress and protector 
of the little man in order to shed the 
reactionary label. This would not be 
at all out of character. Joe McCarthy 
is not a dedicated fanatic carrying 
on a jehad against evil ideas, but a 
cold, calculating opportunist who has 
mastered the key political lesson of 
the age—that audacity and ruthless- 
ness will disorient the timid opposi- 
tion and pulverize the natural skeptic- 
ism of the ordinarily compliant indi- 
vidual. 

The best parts of the Anderson- 
May book are those on the character 


of McCarthy. have 


mulled together a large mass of fas- 
=) 


The authors 


cinating material on the early career 
of the Wisconsin bully boy—a dirt- 
poor Irish farm lad, driven by an 
indomitable will, striving to escape 
from the scratchy, unyielding soil 
which gave his family a bare living. 
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So prodigious was his ambition that, 
at the age of 20, Joe went back and 
started high school. So ingratiating 
was his manner that the principal 
and teachers of the school pitched in 
and helped him do the four years’ 
work in one. 

Along with his intense drive and 
disarming, tail-wagging friendliness, 





McCARTHY: A PROGRESSIVE NOW? 


McCarthy acquired one other trait: 
the ability to deliver a low blow 
while maintaining a bland innocence 
or a passionate show of sincerity. 
McCarthy has always won in that 
manner. He won election to the Wis- 
consin bench by insinuating that his 
opponent was over-age and infirm. 
He beat Senator Robert La Follette 
in the Republican primary by em- 
bellishing his own war record and 
falsely accusing the distinguished 
Progressive of being a “war profit- 
eer.” The Communist issue was an- 
other such stepping stone. 

According to the authors, Mc- 


Carthy latched onto the issue in Jan- 
uary 1950, after a conference with 
three friends, as a deliberate effort 
to revive his ebbing political for- 
tunes. The Hiss and Coplon cases 
had already broken. Some 300 Fed- 
eral employes had been weeded out 
by Government security investiga- 
tions. These disclosures of infiltration 
had created widespread awareness of 
Communism among people who had 
had no previous inkling of this state 
of affairs. At that moment, McCarthy 
threw a rock. He declared that he had 
a list of 205 names “that [had been] 
known to the Secretary of State as 
being members of the Communist 
party and who nevertheless are still 
working and shaping policy in the 
State Department.” The list, of 
course, was a fake. It was a thread- 
bare version of a three-year-old in- 
vestigation of State Department per- 
sonnel, initiated by Congressman 
John Taber, which had turned up 
derogatory information against 108 
persons, some 57 of whom were still 
employed in the Department. 

At this critical juncture, however, 
McCarthy’s wild statement (“still 
shaping policy”) became a political 
football, and in effect disrupted all 
efforts to treat the problem as it 
should have been, as a security issue. 
The Administration sought to call 
McCarthy’s bluff by conducting 
hearings chaired by Maryland’s Sen- 
ator Millard Tydings, a conservative 
whom Roosevelt had tried to purge 
in 1938. McCarthy weaseled and 
wormed. He threw a few names into 
the pot, some of them State Depart- 
ment employes, others men like Har- 
low Shapley and Frederick Schuman. 
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who, though they had fellow-traveling 
records, had never been in the State 
Department. Finally, in the grand 
dénouement, he promised to reveal 
the name of the “top Soviet agent” 
in the U.S. and came up with Owen 
Lattimore. The naming of Lattimore 
shifted the entire debate into the 
arena of China policy. Philip Jessup 
came under fire. The IPR was put on 
the griddle. Acheson became a vil- 
lain. And finally, in the most gro- 
tesque language, McCarthy accused 
Marshall (“steeped in 
blood”) of being virtually a traitor 


General 


to the country. 

What McCarthy had succeeded in 
doing was to completely muddle 
three important issues: (1) honest 
differences and policy mistakes of 
the State Department on Far Eastern 
policy, (2) the subtle process where- 
by Communists were able to create 
or take advantage of a political at- 
mosphere in order to influence opin- 
ion or policy, and (3) the actual in- 
filtration of Communist individuals 
into policy-influencing positions in 
Government. The three are not unre- 
lated. But in order to understand the 
development of foreign policy in the 
Thirties and the entire China policy, 
it is necessary to see that the Commu- 
nist line and intrinsic U.S. interests 
were not always in conflict. The 
crypto-Communists in the IPR were 
able to establish credence, in fact, 
precisely because their policy, such 
as collective security and economic 
Japan, squared 
with the original Stimson policy of 
resisting Japanese aggression. The 
further question of what policy 
should have been followed in China 
and the Orient was and is not easily 
solved by the simple-minded notion 
that more arms and money should 
have gone to Chiang (who, it should 
be remembered, was ousted as Presi- 
dent of the Chinese Republic by 
democratic elements before the final 
debacle). 

For McCarthy, all these complex 
problems were reduced to the simple 
notion of “black conspiracy.” And in 
that reductionism lies the transforma- 


sanctions against 
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tion from McCarthy to McCarthyism. 
As few other figures in American 
political history, Joe McCarthy has 
deliberately used fear and suspic- 
ion as direct political appeals. In a 
way, such appeals are new to Amer- 
ican experience, and the fact that 
they have met with some success 
bodes ill for the country if ever we 
meet military defeat or suffer a new, 
deep depression. Fear polarizes re- 
actions. It leads to great trust and 
overwhelming dependence and to 
overanxious hostility. In the present 
instance, some people have seen Mc- 
Carthy as the great warrior braving 
the terrors of hidden, omnipresent 
Communist influence; others, react- 
ing in opposite fear, have seen him 
as the Hitler who will follow the 
Hindenburg-like figure of Eisenhow- 
er. Both these images are highly ex- 
aggerated. 

Strangest of all, however, is that 
emotionally wrought group which in- 
cludes a large number of ex-Commu- 
nists and quondam liberals who, 
having become disillusioned with 
Stalinism because it used the “end 
to justify the means,” 
McCarthy’s means because the end 
is so important. McCarthy has justi- 
fied explicitly the use of rough and 
even foul means with the argu- 
ment: “You don’t go skunk hunting 
with a lace handkerchief and a top 
hat.” (In that same speech at Chip- 
pewa Falls on October 15, McCarthy 
also said: “If you will give me a 
slippery elm club and put me aboard 
Adlai Stevenson’s campaign train, | 
will use it on some of his advisers 
and perhaps I can make a good 
American out of him.’’) 

The trouble with that argument, 
to continue his metaphor, is that Mc- 
Carthy doesn’t know the difference 
between skunks, raccoons, squirrels, 
rabbits, cats and dogs, and insists 
they are all skunks, 

It all began in ignorance. (In 
1950, he declared: “The easiest way 
to get into the Voice of America is 
to be a _ well-known Communist. 
Unless you have a Communistic 
background, you cannot qualify for 


now justify 





a position with the Voice.”) Two 
years later, it was an ugly, deliberate 
lie. (“Alger—I mean Adlai,” the 
“Communistic affiliations” of Wechs- 
ler and Schlesinger, etc.) Whom has 
he smeared, McCarthy’s apologists 
querulously ask? The documentation 
is contained in the pages of the An- 
derson-May book; at the end of the 
election, in fact, one could almost 
ask: Whom has he not smeared? 
What however, for Mc- 
Carthy? The answer depends largely 
on the ability of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration to make necessary dis- 
between past affilia- 
tions and present beliefs, between 
honest differences in policy and 
masked efforts to advance a calcu- 
lated line. If the new regime fails to 
make these distinctions, and to stand 
up against those who refuse to make 
them, then McCarthy might well 
with a whoop and a holler claim 
the scalp of anybody who does not 


now, 


criminations: 


conform to his description of a “non- 
skunk.” If Eisenhower does make 
these distinctions, then sanity and 
respect for the democratic founda- 
tions of American life will have been 
strengthened. And who knows—Mc- 
Carthy, opportunist that he is, might 
even turn into a Wisconsin progres- 
sive! 
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Scholarly Confusion on Russia 


American-Russian Relations, 1781-1947. 
By William Appleman Williams. 
Rinehart. 367 pp. $5.00. 


CoMPRESSING the first century of 
American-Russian relations into some 
20 pages, Dr. Williams devotes the 
bulk of his investigations to the time 
from the 1890s on. Here he begins 
with the thesis that the United States 
erred in thwarting Tsarist expansion 
in the Far East. For Russia was “at 
no time a serious competitor in the 
markets of either China or Man- 
churia.” In fact, she “had, before 
1903, helped serve American interests 
by checking Japanese expansion.” 
She suggested the mutual develop- 
ment of Manchuria, but the State De- 
partment and certain American finan- 
ciers were too inflexibly greedy: 
“American interests were obviously 
interpreted to mean the preservation 
of the existing control over Man- 
churian trade held by groups in the 
United States” as part of a policy 
“designed to pre-empt Asia as an 
American market.” 

The evidence produced by Dr. Wil- 
liams in support of his criticism of 
this “undue emphasis on the menace 
of Russia” before 1917 might be 
impressive, were it not for what he 
does later in his chapters on the 
Soviet period. His blunt attempt to 
whitewash Soviet policies at home 
and abroad automatically renders 
suspicious his earlier advocacy of 
the cause of Tsarist expansion. 

The Soviets, he tells us, were al- 
ways animated by the noble desire 
to have the United States as a friend 
and an ally, but we stupidly and 
wantonly rejected the proffered hand. 
Colonel Raymond Robins, Senator 
William E. Borah and Alexander 
Gumberg are the author’s heroes in 
their long fight for American recog- 
nition of the U.S.S.R. Those Amer- 
icans who opposed recognition, or 
sought to attach terms to it, are the 
villains. 
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Dr. Williams writes glowingly of 
the booming trade between the two 
countries so skilfully nursed by 
Gumberg in the late ’20s, but barely 
mentions why some of this business 
was protested by American labor. 
Only once, rather far along in the 
book (p. 224), as part of a sentence 
tucked away in a paragraph on the 
export of Soviet lumber, he briefly 
mentions the AFL’s estimate “that 
Soviet labor camps cost one million 
Americans their jobs.” He could have 
gone further and mentioned that 
these were Soviet forced-labor camps, 
but he doesn’t. 

In all his strictures upon the 
United States for its opposition to 
the U.S.S.R., the author treats the 
conflict as one of power alone, 
with no moral issues involved. When- 
ever he makes incidental mention of 
such issues, he takes pains to depict 
the Kremlin as a bold, progressive 
challenger of our outdated socio- 
economic system. The reactionary 
essence of Soviet theory and practice 
seems to escape him completely. At 
one point only does he speak of “the 
abuses and excesses of the Soviet 
system,” but he refrains from elab- 
orating. At another, he writes of the 
“man-made famine” in the U.S.S.R. 
as “a way station on the road to 
final victory” of collectivization, but 
clearly excuses Stalin for it. 

The Comintern’s activities in 
America are mentioned by Dr. Wil- 
liams in just two instances—and he 
excuses these, too. He applauds Rob- 
ins for saying that he was “not 
afraid of any propaganda that may 
be carried on by Russia in this coun- 
try.” And he dismisses Roosevelt’s 
objection to the Comintern’s guid- 
ance of American Communists (at 
the Seventh Congress in 1935, in 
violation of the Litvinov-Roosevelt 


agreement) as “highly legalistic.” 

The author depicts Stalin’s Fin- 
nish adventure of 1939-40 as a purely 
defensive move, and his more recent 
treatment of Poland and other satel- 
lites as sheer necessity. He denounces 
American protests against these and 
other Soviet aggressions—and blames 
America for the cold war. He is 
against Kennan’s policy of contain- 
ment as leading to a military conflict. 
His own solution is “mutual accom- 
modation achieved and _ sustained 
through negotiated settlements.” Ap- 
parently, he hasn’t as yet learned 
that the Kremlin accommodates the 
Kremlin only. 

The wonder of it all is that Dr. 
Williams did an enormous amount 
of digging in such collections as the 
Schiff, Gumberg, Borah, Harper and 
other papers. It is quite apparent that 
he used them to fit his preconceived 
notions, not to discover the truth. 
Minor yet characteristic mistakes 
abounding in his book further betray 
the inadequacy of the training in 
Russian (and even American!) his- 
tory with which he plunged into this 
study. On p. 27, he confuses Alex- 
ander II (and III) with Nicholas II. 
On p. 84, he writes: “Early in 1913 
the Government in Petrograd—st. 
Petersburg was renamed in 1912— 
sent a special mission, etc.” But the 
renaming did not occur until after 
the outbreak of World War I! On 
p. 103, he refers to Boris Savinkov 
as “Soninkov” and fails to identify 
him. On p. 223, he speaks of “Rep- 
resentative Hamilton J. Fish, Repub- 
lican from Massachusetts,” when he 
should have said New York. And so 
on, and so forth. 

It is hard to believe that a book 
like this can be presented to us in 
this year of 1952 with any claim to 
scholarship—but there it is! 
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The Irony of American History. 
By Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Scribner’s. 174 pp. $2.50. 


FEW MEN in the harsh Depression 
decade of the 1930s could have be- 
lieved that in so short a period of 
time it would be viewed almost as a 
golden age. In contrast to the terrible 
uncertainties of the past decade, and 
particularly of the Korean War years, 
the Thirties begin to seem like a 
happy era when men, however per- 
plexed, had a confidence in their 
solutions for the problems of war, 
poverty and other social evils which 
few feel today. 

For the past decade, these affirma- 
tions of the Thirties have been under 
constant fire. The most cherished be- 
liefs of “liberals” and “social scien- 
tists” of the prewar years have been 
tested and found wanting, and there 
appears to be general agreement to- 
day that liberals were softheaded in 
their attitude toward power, exces- 
sively sanguine in their view of evil, 
unduly optimistic in their faith in 
man’s ability to shape his environ- 
ment, and “culturally arid” in their 
approach to literature and art. 

In this reassessment of liberalism, 
no man has been as influential as the 
theologian, Reinhold Niebuhr. In The 
Irony of American History, Dr. 
Niebuhr restates the views that he 
has set forth in earlier volumes, ap- 
plying them in this instance to the 
stream of American history. The 
present age, he observes, is char- 
acterized by the reversal of our 
earlier hopes for man and society, by 
the dilemma of modern liberals who 
cannot square their actions with their 


beliefs: 


“We have dreamed of a purely 
rational adjustment of interests in 
human society; and we are in- 
volved in ‘total’ wars. We have 
dreamed of a ‘scientific’ approach 
to all human problems; and we 
find that the tensions of world- 
wide conflict release individual 
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and collective emotions not easily 
brought under rational control.” 
“Our dreams of a pure virtue 
are dissolved in a situation in 
which it is possible to exercise the 

virtue of responsibility toward a 

community of nations only by 

courting the prospective guilt of 
an atomic bomb.” 

Why have we failed so terribly? 
Because, Dr. Niebuhr replies, we 
have been vain. We have failed to 
realize that man is “not simply a 
creator but also a creature.” We have 
failed because we cast aside the an- 
cient wisdom of the ambiguity of 
human virtue, regarding evil as an 
attribute of social institutions, some- 
thing which could be erased by 
political action. We have failed be- 
cause we assumed “that the highest 
ends of life can be fulfilled in man’s 
historic existence,” and that we could 
order society accordingly, when ac- 
tually “the whole drama of history 
is enacted in a frame of meaning too 
large for human comprehension or 
management.” We have failed be- 
cause we assumed that by the appli- 
cation of the scientific method, by 
rational analysis alone, we could 
work out a meaningful destiny for 
man, when actually “the realm of 
mystery and meaning which encloses 
and finally makes sense out of the 
baffling configurations of history is 
not identical with any scheme of 
rational intelligibility.” 

Our present ironic 
where “virtue becomes vice through 
some hidden defect in the virtue”— 
is especially important to understand 


situation— 


at a time when we are locked in a 
worldwide combat against Commu- 
nism, for Communism merely carries 
the basic assumptions of liberalism, 
of the innocence of man, the ability 
of man to master his destiny on 
earth, to their logical conclusions. 





“The monstrous evils” of Russian 
Communism are “the fruit of a 
variant of the liberal dogma,” for 
“Communism changes only partly 
dangerous sentimentalities and incon- 
sistencies in the bourgeois ethos into 
consistent and totally harmful ones.” 

Is our history, then, simply a 
chronicle of failure? No, there is 
much that is admirable, particularly 
in the social gains of recent years. 
But we have been saved from total 
disaster only because our “wise men” 
have been curbed, because they have 
been unable to carry their beliefs to 
a final apocalyptic conclusion. 
Throughout the book, the term “wise 
men” is one of disrespect, and the 
volume is filled with nothing short 
of hatred and contempt for the efforts 
of social scientists. “Any modern 
community which establishes a toler- 
able justice is the beneficiary of the 
ironic triumph of the wisdom of com- 
mon sense over the foolishness of its 
wise men.” The “wise men” through- 
out our history have been dangerous 
extremists who have been prevented 
from bringing us total ruin only by 
the “native shrewdness of the com- 
mon people” who have denied them 
power, and by the “intuitive” under- 
standing of practical statesmen. 

As an historical analysis, the book 
is most unconvincing. Dr. Niebuhr’s 
use of terms is so slippery that there 
is no sustained argument. He uses 
the term “liberal culture” sometimes 


_to mean society, sometimes a part of 


society, sometimes a body of ideas, 
sometimes a process. He uses the 
terms “bourgeois” and “liberal” in- 
terchangeably, even when he means 
different things by them, and he as- 
sumes that the views of particular so- 
cial scientists, philosophers or re- 
formers are identical with the outlook 
of the society or “culture.” “Liberal” 
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sometimes means John Dewey, some- 
times Adam Smith, sometimes mod- 
ern social scientists. At times, the 
“liberals” appear to have shaped all 
of our history and caused our pres- 
ent plight; at other times, they ap- 
pear to have been powerless. 

This volume cannot be regarded as 
a serious attempt to _ reinterpret 
American history. Dr. Niebuhr may 
have made an earnest effort to test 
his concept of irony against the ac- 
tual data of American history, but he 
presents no evidence of having done 
so. The book is less an interpretation 
of history than it is a summoning of 
history to support a variety of Chris- 
tian doctrine, for Dr. Niebuhr is 
really not concerned with history 
at all but rather with eternity, with 
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man’s fate in a_ timeless realm. 

Nor is Dr. Niebuhr’s indictment of 
“liberal culture” for our present 
He vastly under- 


rates the power for good of a vision 


woes persuasive. 


of human progress, for man’s faith 
in his ability to shape his destiny has 
determined, and will continue to de- 
termine, his capacity for doing so. 
He is much too cavalier in his treat- 
ment of the social scientists, who 
have provided much of the know- 
ledge and techniques for the social 
changes of which Dr. Niebuhr ap- 
proves, and who offer much of the 
hope that we may overcome our pres- 
ent difficulties. He makes too sharp 
a distinction between the “reason” 
of the intellectuals and the “common 
sense” of the people; his support of 
“common sense” and “intuition” has 
a mystical quality that he summons 
no historical evidence to support, 
and his assumption of a sharp con- 
flict between “reason” and “common 
sense” is unwarranted, And his his- 
torical analysis of Communism is 
Katyn 
Forest is not the descendant of Brook 
Farm. 

One can understand why men who 
share Dr. Niebuhr’s theological views 


treacherously misleading; 


also share his interpretation of his- 
tory, but it is difficult to see how men 
who do not accept the idea of a 
divinely-ordered universe can spon- 
sor these views. If one believes that 
man—finite, fumbling, uncertain 
though he may be—must work out 
his own destiny, then Dr. Niebuhr 
has offered no more viable creed 
for America’s future than he has of- 
fered a persuasive interpretation of 
the American pest. I do not believe 
that “repentance” is our primary 
need, or that our lot is so bleak that 
“nothing that is worth doing can be 
achieved in our lifetime.” Our prob- 
lem is not that we attempt too much. 
but that we attempt too little. Not 
that we have too grand a vision of 
the future, but that we have too mean 
a one. Not that we have too much 
faith in man, but that we have too 
little. And in none of this are we 
aided by the notion of a mocking 


God who laughs at our “exertions,” 
Certainly, Dr. Niebuhr is right in 
stressing that there are limits to 
man’s ability to shape his environ. 
ment. Nor is there much reason to 
be sanguine about our ability through 
the scientific method finally to “over. 
come the fragmentary character of 
human existence.” But this is merely 
to pose a question, not to answer it. 
As George Geiger has written: 
“The liberal would claim neither 

optimism nor pessimism as his 
ethics, but what William James 
called ‘meliorism.’ The natural 
world and the social world present 
a challenge. They can be inm- 
proved—they have been. The 
working hypothesis here of lib- 
eralism (as of science) is no more 
than that the world presents the 
potentialities for direction.” 

One comes away with the feeling 
that Dr. Niebuhr shares many of the 
assumptions of the “liberal culture” 
he belabors. He never appears cap- 
able of persuading himself fully of 
his own doctrines; he has thus be. 
come both the sharpest critic and the 
most admirable practitioner of mod- 
ern liberalism. If one rejects Dr. 
Niebuhr’s analysis and his prescrip- 
tion, it is not without deep respect 
for his views and gratitude for the 
chastening experience of having one’s 
beliefs tested by him. If one does not 
accept his doctrine, one continues to 
support his efforts to 
change society. And if one clings to 
one’s “vain” belief in the magnitude 
of Man, it is in part because of the 
example of Reinhold Niebuhr’s own 
life. 


political 
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“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI” 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 


valuable. 
10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 


THe New Leaver 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
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MARKFIELD 





With this issue, we introduce a new 
bi-weekly commentary on_ the 
movies. Mr. Markfield has done 
film criticism for the American 
Mercury and has also written for 
Partisan Review and Commentary. 





HE SNOWS OF KILIMANJARO is 
T: cinematic hero sandwich made 
up of jagged chunks and butt-ends of 
Hemingway’s novels, stories, travel- 
ogues and marginalia. When script- 
writer Casey Robinson cannot serve 
up a bullfight, bistro, battle or safari, 
he forages through the usable rem- 
nants to sift out such samples of 
Hemingway syntax as “We were 
good together,’ “You really shoot 
marvelously, darling,” “I know you 
wouldn’t like the horses,” “She was 
fun to hunt down, just lousy with 
fun.” 

Those familiar with the story will 
recall how the fevered recollections 
of Harry Street, the middle-aging 
Writer searching with gun and guide 
in deepest Africa for lost integrity, 
were built up from sensory impres- 
sions and literary allusions as difficult 
to render on the screen as Molly 
Bloom’s soliloquy. The problem of 
filling out the story line and endow- 
ing Street with a past is surmounted 
by the invention of two love affairs, 
which constitute a sort of rake’s 
progress from the left bank of the 
Seine to the left bank of the Ebro. 

The first affair, with 1920-ish Paris 
a background, permits Director 
Henry King to shoot the interiors of 
chic bars and jammed salons, where 
he groups the extras in near-catatonic 
postures, like little tableaus repre- 
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By Wallace Markfield 


Hemingway with 
Ava Gardner 


senting Decadence, Free Love and 
La Vie Bohéme. Into these scenes, 
he scoops everything that has em- 
balmed the period in the public mind 
—a hot jazz session, snatches of arty 
conversation, week-long parties, the 
aura of perpetual hangover. About 
all he has missed is F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald sliding down a bannister into 
Gertrude Stein’s lap. 

But to his eternal credit, he has 
obtained a _ passable performance 
from Ava Gardner, who takes on a 
role that seems 
Stella Dallas and Hemingway’s own 
Lady Brett. He has eliminated her 
worst mannerisms, particularly the 
feline arching of the underlip and the 
constant nostril-flaring. She ever 
sounds authentic getting off such a 
line as: “Doesn’t that African have 
any piety at all?” And she is more 
than credible in some particularly 
exacting moments—the satiny flirta- 
tion during her first encounter with 
Street, a drunken quarrel (where she 
registers with virtuoso precision the 
minute shadings of terror, humilia- 
tion and self-loathing), and a hos- 
pital scene that calls for a wracking 
projection of postpartum hysteria. 

Miss Gardner plays an untalented, 
unpretentious expatriate, a character 
sketched with fine, sure strokes at the 
and embroidered with 
wispy touches of past experience. But 
this teasing excursion into a kind of 
feminine reality unprecedented in 
Hollywood stops short at the boun- 
daries of the story-line, which calls 
for a loyal, long-suffering child-wife 
who plods after her husband in 
Africa and Spain and brings on a 


a cross between 


beginning, 







miscarriage lest the burden of a 
child prove too onerous. (To effect 
the latter, she throws herself down 
a flight of steps that Eisenstein 
might have easily used for Potem- 
kin.) Her torments are mercifully 
ended under an ambulance on the 
Loyalist front, where, in a final love 
scene, Director King whips up a con- 
fection of Technicolor blood surpass- 
ing even his last intravenous orgy, 
Duel in the Sun. 

When it comes to Countess Liz, the 
Mediterranean man-trap involved in 
the second affair, the film takes on a 
brittle, nasty quality reminiscent not 
so much of Hemingway as of Noel 
Coward. The hard bitch is a type by 
which Hollywood, for some reason, 
has always done right, and with 
Hildegarde Neff in a role providing 
sufficient room to flip her serpentine 
frame about and lines adapted to the 
muffled tumescence of her voice, the 
scenes crackle with nervous energy. 

Essentially, your attitude toward 
the film will depend on whether or 
not you can take seriously the florid 
despair of a writer seeking to regain 
a sense of talent and craftsmanship 
which found supreme expression in 
such a prose-poem as “You do 
things to me, baby. On wheels.” 
Gregory Peck, on the flat of his back 
much of the time, works furiously 
at his long speeches, and has learned 
by now to take a properly heroic 
stance. His Harry Street is less the 
demon-ridden artist than the shallow 
sensation-seeker, but I am not sure 
that this is not the fault of the script. 
Perhaps the tensest actor in Holly- 
wood, he moves as though fearful 
of tripping over the Kleig lights, and 
constantly hunche? his shoulders, as 
though to ward off some unseen 
danger. And when he reads some 
genuinely taxing lines about “pride” 
and “sloth” and “missing the boat,” 
the seat of his emotions seems to be 
located in the vicinity of his jaw. 

Susan Hayward is perfectly mis- 
cast as the nondescript wife who 
mixes Street’s drinks and handles his 
maliciousness with the cool compe- 
tence of a social worker’s aide. 
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| TAMIMENT INSTITUTE - 
Third Annual Book Awards 


will be presented to 


Whittaker Chambers fer 1952's best autobiography 


WITNESS 
By George N. Shuster, President, Hunter College 


Merlo J. Pusey for 1952's best biography 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
By Bernard Botein, Justice, New York State Supreme Court 


at a luncheon 
Saturday, November 22, 1952 
Sert Room 


Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
Subscription: $5.00 


Tamiment Institute, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3. ALgonquin 5-7333 
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SHIPLEY 


NE OCCASIONALLY speaks of a 
O play as “actor-proof,” meaning 
that it is so good that bad acting can- 
not destroy its appeal. More often, 
perhaps, the scales are tipped the 
other way, and a play shot through 
with flaws is saved by excellent act- 
ing. 

Here, however, it is necessary to 
discriminate, The power of an actor 
to redeem a play depends not 
merely on the degree of weakness, 
but on the nature of the drama in 
it. Certain types of play are in them- 
selves more readily acceptable. Con- 
trariwise, a play that calls for highly 
stylized playing, like a late-nineteenth- 
century drawing-room comedy, for 
example, may lie exposed as a shabby 
relic unless given the deftest perform- 
ance. In general, among new plays, 
the drawbacks in a light comedy are 
easier to cover by good acting than 
those in a serious drama. This differ- 
ence is made strikingly clear in two 
current productions appearing on 
Broadway. 

In The Time of the Cuckoo,’ an 
rosebud 
years are fading has her last fling 
at love during a sojourn in Italy 
that she has managed to finance. She 
finds romance, but her puritan mind 
will not let her body follow the im- 
pulses of her heart. 

The story is presented against the 
pleasant background of the “Pensione 
Fiori,” in Venice. It might, of course, 


American maiden whose 


- The Time of the Cuckoo. By Arthur Laurents, 
Staged by Harold Clurman. Presented by Robert 
Whitehead and Walter Fried. At the Empire 
Theater, 

- The Deep Blue Sea. By Terence Rattigan. Staged 
by Frith Banbury. Presented by Alfred de Liagre 
Jr. and John C. Wilson. At the Morosco Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 





The Performer 
Vs. the Play 


have been treated with tragic over- 
tones, or with the morbid overem- 
phasis of O’Neill’s Diffrent. Arthur 
Laurents has preferred, even in 
starry-eyed moments, to keep the 
emotions near the surface, and to 
explore the comic possibilities of 
Americans abroad. In that spirit, 
Booth, as_ the _ love-lorn 
Leona, always catches the humor on 
the edge of pathos and tenderly lifts 
it back to laughter. 


Shirley 


MISS BOOTH EXCELS 


Miss Booth’s excellent perform- 
ance, under the suave direction of 
Harold Clurman, is abetted by sev- 
eral other accomplished examples of 
playing. Lydia St. Clair as Signora 
Fioria, the realistic owner of the 
pensione, and Dino DiLuca as the 
man who moves Leona’s heart, take 
excellent care of the Italians. 
Among the Americans, Daniel Reed 
as a hen-pecked and timorous old 
soul on his first adventurous trip 
abroad—how tickled he is when he 
can cap an Italian phrase of his 
wife’s!—and Donald Murphy and 
Geraldine Brooks as a young trans- 
planted and temperamental couple, 
help sustain the interest. All together, 
they turn a so-so comedy into a suc- 
cess. 

The Deep Blue Sea,? of more ser- 
ious import, suffers the more ser- 
iously from its defects. Starting with 
an abortive suicide, it moves past a 
second thwarted attempt to describe 
the courage the death-desiring woman 
finally summons and her new deter- 
mination to face life alone. The 
woman, Hester Collyer, has left her 







upright and successful (but quite 
rigid and stuffy) husband because 
she is swept off her feet by her 
obsessive love for a wastrel. The 
easy-going, self-centered, completely 
selfish Freddy Page, incapable of a 
generous act or a deep emotion, 
seems so unworthy of any love (save 
a mother’s) that the tendency is to 
say Hester deserves what she is get- 
ting, and to feel no sympathy for her 
plight. On the other hand, the dis- 
barred doctor who helps her recover 
her integrity seems so contrived to fit 
the need, and his little talk has so 
much the tone of a sermon, that we 
cannot accept him as a genuine per- 
son. He is author-made for the sit- 
uation. Indeed, The Deep Blue Sea 
is a nineteenth-century “well-made 
play” with a twentieth-century psy- 
chological twist. It has all the ex- 
posed clockwork of that stock article, 
and all its inability to arouse deep 
feeling. 

Since the play seeks this emotional 
involvement, the charm and skill of 
Margaret Sullavan are in vain. Her- 
bert Berghof is excellent as the 
doctor, but his background is so 
vague and his present purpose so 
obvious that, while he may fool us 
with the semblance of life during 
his acting, as soon as he is offstage 
he becomes a mere cog. The other 
characters are less important. The 
battle is to save Hester’s spirit, but, 
since our sympathy is not drawn to 
her and we are likely to be impatient 
with rather than concerned over her 
obsession, the deep blue sea in which 
she flounders seems really a shallow 
pond. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
erganizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
te do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Lgaper Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-884. Tue 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 




















CELEBRATE 


Christmas 
BY SAVING! 


An $11.50 value for $5.00 


With every subscription to 
THe New LEApeER, you re- 
ceive free a copy of THE 
LIMITS OF ART, a hand- 
some volume of over 1400 
pages of the world’s great- 
est writing, selling for 
$6.50. The ideal gift for 
yourself or your friends— 
“a veritable one-volume li- 
brary.” 


THE NEW LEADER for | yr. $5.00 





THE LIMITS OF ART $6.50 
total value $11.50 
You get both for . .. .$5.00 


Mail Your Order Today! 





Tue New Leaver 
7 East 15th St., N.Y. 3, N. Y. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Hook’s ‘Usher’ Satire 
Draws Readers’ Praise 





Please allow me to congratulate you on Sid- 
ney Hook’s excellent satire in THE New LEADER 
of October 27 [“The Fall of the Town of 
Usher” ]. 

Dr. Hook’s wit can be compared to that of 
Plutarch, Juvenal and Voltaire. His article 
would have true historic significance if those 
concerned took the trouble to read it. And if 
it reached the multitudes of Western Europe 
and America, it would remind them that the 
“Fall of the Town of Usher” can and must be 
prevented. 


New York City Beta FABIAN 


Thank you for the purge of good laughter 
contained in Sidney Hook’s article, “The Fall 
of the Town of Usher,” which might have been 
But there 
was one sentence which brought back to my 
mind not another satire but a vision. The 
“'.. no group could agree with 
another about anything.” And the vision it 
brought back to me was the one which troubled 
Raskolnikov’s poor fevered brain in Siberia. 


still funnier if it weren’t so true. 


sentence was: 


To me it seems clear that every philosopher 
and perhaps every man lives through a time 
which may be described in such extreme terms. 
And the ones who remain pure are always the 
chosen from whom the new life takes its start. 
Sacrifice and suffering are never in vain. The 
great and symbolic figures in philosophy and 
religion are always there as reassurances that 
this is so. The good name of liberalism and 
democracy has been dragged in the mud in- 
numerable times in our generation by their 
ostensible spokesmen, but outweighing all these 
betrayers and profit-seekers is the singular fact 
that a man like John Dewey dared to raise his 
voice for truth and justice in the case of Trotsky 
against the whole gang of goosestepping Popu- 
lar Fronters, and that a conscientious historian 
like Beard was not frightened into keeping 
silent about contemporary fact as he observed 
it. What if so many intellectuals sold out or 
weakened in their faith? The sum of them in 
America is not worth this combination of Dewey 
and Beard. 

I liked Dr. Hook’s piece because it introduced 
a note of sane laughter into a situation which 
is sober enough and possibly even, as you 
suggest, hopelessly morbid. 


Brookline, Mass. Mitton Hinpus 


Insists that Hiss Case Has 
Been Used as ‘Red Herring’ 


I quite agree with Sidney Hook [“Letter to 
an English Friend,” THe New Leaver, October 
13] that America is not on the verge of fascism, 
or anywhere near it, in spite of certain unhappy 


THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


phenomena, very much exaggerated in anti-U.S. 
propaganda. But I wonder what the professor 
is supposed to be clinching when he recalls 
“that according to Truman, the Hiss case was 
‘a red herring.’” Says Professor Hook: “A 
number of private groups are seeking to capi- 
talize on the public revulsion against Com- 
munism to discredit opponents of ideas or 
causes that are unrelated to Communism.” Do 
these groups have any compunction in using 
the Hiss case as a “red herring”? Is it strain- 
ing logic too far to insist that the established 
guilt of Alger Hiss does not make this less of 
a “red herring,” but rather gives wings to the 
“herring”? There are politicians who have con- 
sistently turned their backs on all effective 
methods of winning the war against Com- 
munism. It is not strange that they should not 
know the difference between a Communist and 
a hole in the ground, since the only history 
they consider it necessary to know is the story 
of Hiss. It will not be long before this “figment 
of Truman’s imagination” is given body enough 
to jostle Professor Hook and wings to carry 
from coast to coast the message that a vote for 
So-and-So is a vote for Alger Hiss. 

Washington, D. C. SmpnEY Koretz 


Defends Priests Against Charge 
That They ‘Bulwark Illusions’ 


Rarely have I resented a remark as much as 
Philip Rieff’s about the “priestly lie” in his 
review of George S. Counts’s Education and 
American Civilization [THe New Leaper, Oc- 
tober 27]. To make it worse, this remark is not 
only made in the review itself but put in bold 
letters at the top. The implication is that 
priests are, by profession, 
“bulwark illusions.” 

Now priests are men of education. I know, 
because I am one of them, and I have for 
many years been engaged in teaching future 
priests, and for several years in teaching specu- 
lative philosophy. To know that one’s outlook 
on life, one’s philosophy is so completely in 
harmony with sound human reason, and then 
have a magazine which in many ways you 
respected and appreciated hurl this insult at 
you, is more than an honest, self-respecting man 
can take. 


liars, men who 


Of course, you are entitled to your opinions, 
including those regarding the ultimate purpose 
of human life and the question of the existence 
of a Supreme Being, called God. But you should 
have enough decency not to insult a whole 
group of educated men, men with a record of 
achievement in educational and social en- 
deavors, and in unselfish service to others, never 
matched by any other group. Do you remember 
the story Dorothy Thompson published about 4 
friend of hers who had spent many months in 
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a concentration camp? After he had recounted 
some of the horrors he had experienced, she 
asked him which class of prisoners, as a group, 
showed the best behavior under inhuman con- 
ditions. After long reflection, he said: “Priests.” 
Would you attribute such strength of character 
to men who “bulwark illusions,” whose lives 
are dedicated, consciously or unconsciously, to 
“priestly lies”? 


Madison, Wisc. Rev. NicHotas M. WILWERS 


Urges Higher Standards 
In Political Campaigns 


When I read Norman Thomas’s article in 
THe New Leaver, “Democrats and Party Re- 
alignment” [September 29], I felt genuinely sad 
to realize that in American party politics there 
is a decided preference for the unintelligent 
man. 

As Mr. Thomas says, “Today, both the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties are coalitions, 
held together primarily by desire for office.” 
While this statement is, I hope, an exaggeration, 
it remains true that “a basic principle and 
point of view as a condition of party unity” 
are a definitely neglected factor in American 
political life. 

If these principles, outlined by Mr. Thomas, 
were genuinely put into practice, American 
political campaigns would, it is true, lese some 
of their glamour. They would cease to resemble 
a football game, with the onlookers shouting 
and huzzaing in favor of their respective teams, 
and become a serious affair, with the interests 
of various economic groups in the United States 
carefully studied and considered by both candi- 
dates and voters. 

Could such a thing possibly happen, or am I 
indulging in wishful thinking? 

New York City Jean M. BALLANTYNE 


Foreign Readers Find ‘New 
Leader’ Indispensable 


I should like to tell you how pleased I am 
to be receiving THE New LrApER—apparently 
through the courtesy of some American friends. 
Your paper is one of the most instructive for 
a writer in this country, and I marvel at the 
ability of your editors and contributors to 
trace the connections between events which 
are so helpful in providing background for the 
news. I often quote THE New Leaper. Indeed, 
it has become indispensable to me. 


Berlin Victor KLAGEs 


I am very grateful for THe New LeapER— 
the best paper of its kind in the English lan- 
guage and certainly the most thorough in its 
exposures of Communist intrigue. 

Glasgow H. W. HENDERSON 


Tue New LEADER is a great source of in- 
spiration and information for me in my writing 
and teaching for Japanese and Koreans. 

Tokyo James E. FIsHER 
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YUL BRYNNER 
RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 


The King and I 


A New Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20 to 1.80. 
MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 


FLATBUSH . TR 5- 
AT NEVINS 9350 


ABI FOX oes 
Bil" “OPERATION SECRET" 
CORNEL WILDE 


“STRANGE FASCINATION" 
HUGO HAAS 


[LATE SHOW TON SHOW TONIGHT! —— 
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Pulitzer Prize & Critics’ Award Musical Play 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


South Pacific 
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MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44 St. 
hs at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 
2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20. 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 
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Movie ” in his human drama 
Experience! e e 
Guernsey, Jr., 
saz: | Limelight 
CLAIRE BLOOM Produced, written and directed by Charles 
Sydney Chaplin Chaplin ¢ Released thru United Artists 
efanaumicits ASTOR TRANS-LUX = "SEN? 
O45 AM. B’WAY & 45th ST. 60th on — . Evenings 8:30 














RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Centers 
"Most Exciting . . . Rip-Roaring!" —PELSWICK, JL.-AMER. 


“PLYMOUTH ADVENTURE” 
SPENCER TRACY e@ GENE TIERNEY 
VAN JOHNSON e LEO GENN 
Color by TECHNICOLOR 
Directed by CLARENCE BROWN ¢ Preduced by DORE SCHARY 
An M-G-M Picture 

ON STAGE: "STAR SPANGLED" — Gala holiday revue pro- 
duced by Russell Markert with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral 
Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 















PROTECT ‘YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
— $1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE — 


( depuss of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of inswrance 1s requwed. Depostts ore returnas. 


spon withdrawal of membership. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L 62 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
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EDITORIAL 





South Africa's Problem 


THE SoutH AFRICAN PROBLEM is evolving on three 
different levels, each as complicated as, and complicating, 
the other. 

First, there is the level of practical action. Since June, 
a movement of civil disobedience has been progressing 
under the leadership of the African National Congress, 
a Gandhi-like organization founded in 1912 to express 
the aspirations of South Africa’s 8.5 million non-whites. 
The movement’s immediate aim is to protest the Malan 
regime’s infamous apartheid policy by deliberately dis- 
obeying the segregation laws and inviting arrest. In- 
numerable arrests have been made, and in some instances 
—notably in Kimberly on November 8—the police have 
been panicked into shooting at unarmed non-whites. (It 
is worthy of note that the Congress has carefully selected 
as protestants only those who understand Gandhian prin- 
ciples and who have been trained in the exacting disci- 
pline of passive resistance.) But neither repressive police 
action nor repressive legislation can halt the long-run 
course of this movement, for it has set in motion a 
hitherto apathetic majority whose opposition to apartheid 
is bound to increase. As in prewar India, so in postwar 
South Africa there has been started a revolutionary pro- 
cess that will end either in the destruction of the white 
minority or in the creation of a harmonious bi-racial 
state. 

Second, there is the level of legal action. On November 
13, the highest South African court, the Appeal Court, 
declared unconstitutional the “High Court of Parliament” 
that Malan had advocated for the purpose of disfranchis- 
ing non-whites. Under Malan’s scheme, Parliament, sit- 
ting as a court, could abrogate by a simple majority 
vote the entrenched clauses in the South Africa Act that 
protect the rights of non-whites; needless to add, Mal- 
an’s majority in Parliament stood ready to obey, as the 
“High Court,” his dictate. The Appeal Court, however, 
has reaffirmed the Act’s requirement that a two-thirds 
majority is needed to abolish the entrenched clauses. 
Malan now intends to go before the electorate in April 
to secure a mandate for his scheme. In effect, Malan is 
asking that the white voter subvert the rule of law and 
substitute for it rule by a political party—more specific- 
ally, by Malan’s party. Beyond Malan’s immediate aim is 
the establishment of a Nazi-like dictatorship. The Appeal 
Court decision has given the anti-Malan opposition—in 
particular, the white United party—an opportunity to 
stand up as champions of law, order and democracy 
against Malanist totalitarianism and terror. But it can do 
this only by uniting black and white against Malan, for 


30 


an opposition that treats the Africans as inferiors will 
not be truly anti-Malan and cannot halt the tide of black 
nationalism. 

Finally, there is the level of United Nations debate. 
Before the Special Political Committee of the Assembly 
there are two resolutions: One, offered by Malan’s rep- 
resentatives, contends that the UN is barred from con- 
sidering the South African problem under the terms of 
its Charter—surely a cynical appeal to law by a regime 
that has tried to flout the law; the second, submitted by 
18 Arab, Asian and Latin American nations, would set 
up a commission to study the “international aspects and 
implications” of Malan’s apartheid policy. All but South 
Africa are agreed that the UN does have the right to 
“intervene,” but the United States has taken the peculiar 
stand that intervention would prove impractical. We 
agree that the Arab-Asian-Latin American resolution 
lacks teeth—the present stage of UN development almost 
precludes any other kind—but the suggestion of U. S. 
Delegate Charles A. Sprague that the UN take an attitude 
of “neighborly helpfulness” resembles League of Nations 
do-noihingism too closely for comfort. The UN is obli- 
gated to pass the resolution if for no other reason than 
to complement, on an international level, the processes 
at work in South Africa. For a more practical program, 
the framers of the resolution will have to look outside the 
UN. There, a combination of powers whose interests are 
directly affected—Britain, France, Belgium and Portugal 
—might convene and work out a concerted policy that 


_will inhibit Malan and, at the same time, aid the non- 


white movement for equality. Unless something effective 
is done, a continental explosion is inevitable. 


Indias Korean Plan 


InpIA’s PLAN for resolving the Korean War consists 
of two main features: (1) UN endorsement of the prin- 
ciple that repatriation of prisoners of war take place after 
an armistice, and (2) establishment of a four-nation com- 
mission to supervise repatriation. These proposals, we 
submit, are misguided and unworkable. 

No self-respecting non-Communist nation can vote for 
an armistice that does not include agreement on the dis- 
position of the POWs, for involved here is the humane 
principle that captives should have the right to choose 
whether or not they desire repatriation. An armistice 
that does not recognize this is no armistice, since the is- 
sue will remain a source of dispute after signatures are 
put to such a truce. Moreover, the Communists will then 
be placed in an advantageous position, for they can claim 
that the UN itself, in signing a truce containing no POW 
agreement, has in effect discarded its former position that 
a principle is at stake. As a result, a clamor will go up 
to return the POWs under any circumstances—meaning, 
under circumstances beneficial to the Reds—lest the issue 
threaten to break the armistice! So all the words, and the 
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blood, that have been expended in our determination to 
stand on principle will have gone for naught. 

It may be argued that India’s proposal for a repatri- 
ation commission would guarantee a fair settlement of 
the POW problem, but exactly the reverse is true. If one 
did not understand that India is still afflicted with a pecu- 
liar form of “neutrality’—according to which she is 
formally a UN belligerent in Korea, but actually seeks 
UN recognition of Red China—one could almost accuse 
India of actually favoring the enemy, judging by her 
nominations for membership on the commission. Two of 
these, Czechoslovakia and Poland, are Communist coun- 
tries, and two, Sweden and Switzerland. neutrals. This 
automatically guarantees a stalemate, if not a majority, 
on the commission for the Communists; on the other 
hand, since no anti-Communist government is repre- 
sented, those bearing the brunt of the Korea fighting can 
never hope even to be heard forcefully. The further In- 
dian proposal to have the UN select an umpire in the 
event of a deadlock acknowledges in advance that the 
commission will reproduce the very problems now vex- 
ing the negotiators at Panmunjom. 

The United States and the other nations fighting ag- 
gression in Korea must vote down the Indian plan. We 
are not sacrificing the flower of our youth to achieve a 
shoddy “truce” that will leave the enemy a victor. 


Equity and Equality 


THREE YEARS AGO, Actors Equity Association voted to 
boycott the National Theater in Washington, D. C., be- 
cause of its policy of segregating patrons. This was no 
easy good-will gesture. Since no theater can function 
without Equity, the decision to boycott threatened to cut 
off an important source of employment for actors. Sure 
enough, the management of the National Theater proved 
so stubborn in its espousal of Jim Crow that it preferred 
to board up the capital’s only legitimate theater rather 
than yield to the pleas of Equity and other groups to 
change its policy. For three years, both theatergoers and 
actors suffered as a result. 

Last summer, this true-to-life stage story came to a 
happy ending. Following the noble example of Equity, 
two courageous Broadway impresarios, Richard Myers 
and Richard Aldrich, bought the National Theater and 
Promptly re-opened it under the simple and sound policy 
of seating customers according to the color of their tickets 
tather than that of their skins. Today, thanks to Equity, 
Aldrich and Myers, the capital can lift its head a bit. 

Equity, for its part in this story, is to receive a Brother- 
hood award from the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews at a Waldorf-Astoria dinner on December 2. 
The first trade union so to be honored, Equity, in our 
opinion, provides an example of what other community 
groups can do to make brotherhood a reality. 
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aims and aspirations, the fate of these collabo- 
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to Russia with American consent! In the 
second part of the book the author speculates 
as to potential cracks in the Iron Curtain. His 
thoughtful analysis raises these questions 

for the West: Are there Vlasovs living in 
Russia today? Who are they? How can 


the democracies reach them? $4.00 
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